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To trim Heaven's lamp of Genius is no " creature task ;" 

'Tis an inspired and a spell- wrought act 

To humanize the Ideal. Baise thou the mask 

Of fairy Fiction, and reveal the Fact. 
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PEEFACE. 



Question: How is it that Authors, be 
they male or female — ^but especially those of 
the latter sax — are, ia their early years, nine 
times out of ten, (to use an ugly phrase) 
"snubbed?"— 

Answbk: How is it? — ^Why, reader, I can 
hardly tdl ; but this faeti^I dp know, that it 
is that very snubbing, which makes many 
authors in after years ; while some there are 
whose hearts will not stand th,e pHU nipping, 
but who go down to their graves like un- 
timely fruit, or flowers which would have 
bloomed, but that their young buds were 
crushed and blighted. 

Question : How is it, that wbile in some 
families the treasury of talent just opening is 
hailed with due rapture, as " the gift of God,'' 
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"the pearl above price," — ^it is in others alike 
despised and dispelled — the magic brush, 
the poetic breathing, the eye sonl-lit with 
many an nntold tale, shadowy dawnings of 
Aiture greatness, glorious tokens of the Ghreat 
Giver, are met with contempt — ay*, and 
sometimes bitter irony ? 

Answer: Envy may have something to 
do with it ; but the world's ways are pro- 
blems difficult to solve. 

This is a work of Fiction, although some 
of the characters and incidents are drawn 
from life. — Perhaps there are 'many (besides 
those who scomftdly denounce all novels, 
because they bear that name) jsxaj cast aside 
Kction as an idle thing. Still, there are very 
few who will not admit that there is truth 
even in this Fiction — few who have not felt 
the nipping hand of Blight at some period or 
other in their past career— drying up a goodly 
jlowing fountain of heart's affection or 
worldly gain — chilling a warm and kind in- 
tention — overthrowing a noble purpose — a 
high resolve — cankering for ever a festering 
wound — dimming a bright prospect, or check- 
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ing a generous impulse.— Pew, very few, 
who cannot find some traces of its ravages 
in many a leaf withered on life's highway I 

Before commencing this history of " Life's 
trials and affections," I must apologize for 
the errors of " Good in Everything," (or 
" Tide") my former work. Owing to a long 
and very severe illness, I was unable to 
look over the proof-sheets of my former 
work, " Good in Everything," as they 
passed through the press ; the consequence 
was, that not only were numerous paragraphs 
of the work most incorrectly given, but the 
greater portion of several chapters altogether 
omitted. Sincerely do I regret being com- 
pelled to allude to this mattet at all, but the 
errors and misprints being many, and some of 
them so extremely glaring, as deeply to 
affect my reputation as its author, this 
statement I conceive to be necessary before 
'' Blight" should be submitted for the peru- 
sal, and let me hope the approval, of the 
reading world. 

EosB Foot. 

Aldbvbx Houbb, Gheshunt, Hsbts. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

"A Novel, eh? Bah!— trash! 

A fool's dream !" 

" As thou wilt — ^pray what is life ? " — 

Old Drama. 

''Ajf flowers the earth has blighted, still drink 
heaven's dew in dreams.'^ 

EvBNiNa shadows now fell on the village 
ofDoverton. The hum ofmany voices ceased, 
and the sounds of distant merriment, borne 
on the air in joyous echoes, died away with 
the sun, which a short hour before had shed 
a halo over the busy scene, and streaked the 
old church tower with gold. 

Doverton was formerly a wild-looking 
little territory, with its strangely-clad 
uncouth inhabitants, and their rudely- 
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constructed dwellings; and although, when 
our tale commences, it bore strong marks 
of the renovator's hand, still, like some few 
places of its kind, it had not ^^kept pace 
with the times,'' but retained so much of its 
originality that one could imagine it had 
been left by the " Great Wheel" to repose 
for half a century. 

It was not a large, but a straggling, 
village, consisting of one long, irregular 
street, &om which branched off numerous 
thoroughfares ; those on the one side leading 
up to the open country, and commanding in 
their progress a bold and extensive view. 

In those thoroughfares were many neat 
cottages and homes of a superior class ; but 
in those on the other side of the main street, 
chiefly occupied by people engaged in comf 
mercial pursuits, the houses were of quite 
a different description. At first, the cottages 
and their occupants appeared cleanly and 
decent in their poverty, but the aspect of both 
changed susceptibly as you proceeded: the 
trim air of order was no longer perceivable ; 
rough-looking men, in sailors' garb, lounged 
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about the doorways, smoking short iml 
pipes, and using language of a still fouler 
description; dirty women trolloped a3)out 
with wretched children in their arms, half- 
clad and half-fed. 

These narrow windings of misery termi- 
nated within a mile and a half, or perhaps 
two miles, of the sea-shore. The land here 
was sterile and desolate, and its barrenness 
was alone broken by here and there a patch 
of rude vegetation, formed by one or two of 
the more industrious of this depraved-looking 
community. Two of these stredss or pas- 
sages, aft^ taking an irregular course, united 
in a common outlet, while the oth^, of a some- 
what more favourable character, wound away 
in a contrary direction. At the point where 
the two roa<b met, the wayfarer might dis- 
cern written up before him, on the be- 
"grimed wall, in letters almost de&ced by 
time and dirt, " Join- way Place ;" but this 
appellation had long ago subsided into ^^ Gin 
"Way," — one more appropriate and congenial 
to its gin-drivking inhabitants. 

Just as the evening shadows were descend- 
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ing, a youth of an appearance at strange 
variance with the place and its denizens, 
emerged from the village by the "Gin 
Way," and, with a step and bearing that at 
a glance bespoke the gentleman, proceeded 
•to the waste land previously described. At 
first sight the figure would strike the observer 
as fragile ; he appeared not to have arrived 
at the full height of manhood ; but he was 
firmly knit and manly in his gait, though slim 
withal, and his hat, or rather cap, was pulled 
over a brow stamped with no common intel- 
lect, but his features were but dimly seen in 
the approaching dusk. As he neared the 
scraps of land alluded to, where cabbages, 
potatoes, and such necessaries of life had 
been reared, he paused in his quiet walk, 
and finally stopped, apparently undecided 
which path to take, for two were before 
him — one straight on, and another to the 
left. It was evident the road was not very 
familiar to him, and after gazing for some 
seconds in silence, he ruminated, " Straight 
on must be the nearest, though, if I remem- 
ber rightly, it's terribly rugged; but I must 
get on to the sea, and look at it in this calm 
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light, and anyhow I donH think it will take 
longer than going round by the cliff." 

As he spoke, and was about to pass on 
still more quickly than before, the sound of 
a child's scream &om the other roadway 
arrested his attention, and pausing, he could 
trace in the distance the outline of a horse 
and cart, with one man seated in it, and an- 
other at the side, seemingly struggling \nth 

still louder, induced him to change his reso- 
lution, and hasten to the spot from whence 
the sound proceeded. 

But before following his footsteps, we 
must, with the reader's permission, retrace 
them to the village, to learn by what chance 
we found him issuing from " Gin Way," a 
locality to which few would have resorted 
from choice. Some half-hour before, he had 
been seated in the small circulating library 
of Doverton, searching carefully amongst 
the many volumes scattered on the counter 
before him. It would seem, however, that 
he had been waiting for something, for the 
diopman, returning from a suryey at his 
door, announced respectfully that the car* 
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tier's eaxt vaB bow in Bigbt. IMs caart was 
of great importajace to tihe resideots of Borer- 
ton, for, from the large town of M— — ^ ten 
mileB difitairt, it was usually the bear^ 
not only of many packages, bat also sundry 
pieces of iiEtelligence from the metropolis, 
and many a bit of food for scandal from the 
good old town itself, to be commented upon 
and enlarged according to the pleasure of the 
gossip-loving and idle among the villagers, 
of ^oh there were, as in everjr otiier place 
of a similar kind, a goodly number. 

The carrier was no sooner seen slowly 
approaching the library, where he always 
stopped before making his way to the inn, 
than a motley group clustered around him to 
be first to hear "the news." But Dick 
Wak^ul seemed in no humour to satisfy 
their curiosity. Indeed, he seldom delivered 
himself of any of his voluble burden until 
snugly ensconced before the tap-room fire, 
with his jug of ale and pipe before him; 
and it was only the rather unusual question 
of "Any news?'^ from Mr. Deerson, the 
master of the library, that called forth the 
commencement of a very prosy description 
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of some entertamitie&t held at the M 

'^Scientiflo and Literary Institutioii" — which 
was used as occasion required for aU kinds 
of amusements. A short time before there 
had been some wild beasts exhibited there ; 
lately, a ventriloquist (a wonder of ^ 
world!); and finally, some savages and a 
dwarf, upon which the carrier was now 
descanting. 

But the young man who had, with an 
absent mind, been turning over the leaves of 
a volume since the cart had arrived, now 
laid it down, and ri^g impatiently, de 
manded, " Has it come, Deerson ?" 

He received a small parcel from the hands 
of that p^son, resembling books in ^e and 
shape, and saying " Good evening," looked 
at Ms watch, and hurried on his my. He 
had not walked many paces, however, before 

slowly ; and though twihght was impercep- 
tibly blending with night, it did not conceal 
fcom the youth that the man was deadly pale, 
and seemingly in great pain« 

^' Can I as^t you ?" were the quick and 
natural words of his heart. 
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"Thank you, young gentleman," re- 
sponded the man, in a voice scarcely 
audible. 

^^Take my arm with your other hand, 
then — do not hurry," added the other, seeing 
that the poor man endeavoured to hasten his 
weary pace. 

" You are in a hurry," answered the man, 
but in a voice so low that the young gentle- 
man was obliged to bend his head to hear 
him. 

"I was in a hurry," he replied, "but 
never mind me. Do you live down here ? 
Do not speak. Ah ! that is your mother, I 
think, at the door. I hdve heard Mr. Green- 
hil^ our good rector, speak of you often. I 
think your name is Stephens. You should 
not venture too far in your weak state; 
you might be attacked again when none are 
by to render aid." 

They had arrived at one of a small row of 
houses, and the old woman at the door, 
thanking the young gentleman for his kind- 
ness to her " poor Ned," as she called him, 
took her son tenderly by the arm and led 
him into the house. His guide followed. 
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and after making a few kind inquiries of the 
mother, put a half-crown into her hand, and 
saying ^^It was getting late/' asked if it was 
nearer to go round by the cliffs to "Sea 
View," by following the direction he was 
in, than by going back through the village 
and along the high road. The woman in- 
formed him, that " It was certainly nearer. 
But, sir," said she, " Windmill Street is all 
very well up here, indeed till you get to the 
* Crowbar ' ; but after that it is hardly fit for 
a young gentleman like you to walk through, 
and you'll have to go right through Gin 
Way, sir." 

" It will not be the first time, my good 
woman, that I have been there ; but it is 
some time ago now, and I returned by the 
same way I came. You stare," he continued, 
with a smile. " I went to take a * copy of a 
child's head,' and a fine study it was. You 
know, we painters Httle care for places or 
appearances. But good night ; the time is 
getting on." 

" Excuse me, sir," said the woman ; " but 
you come from Dr. Thornton's, I think ? You 
have, indeed, a long way to walk, and f 
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ironH detam yoiu I haye cften heardof your 
b«n.tiM jJ»i^ «r." 

But she ceased, for she was alonei the 
geatleman haying hastily advanced npoiL hk 
way. 

And now, as we have seen, for the second 
time, his progress was impeded when he 
reached the two roads on the dreary4o(^« 
iDg land beyond Gin Way. A call en 
humanity appeared to find a ready response 
in his breast; for, as the cries of the child 
ijEicreased, his quick walk soon changed into 
a run, whither we will now follow him. 

" What are you doing with that child?' 
weve his first breathless words. 

"Why, bless your honour, I'm only 
anpacifyiug of her ! '^ answer6d the youngs 
and less ferocious-looking of the two men, 
while the other (who still kept his place in 
the cart for the very good reason that he was 
too tipsy to get out of it) bawled out, " What 
jackanapes are you ?" 

"Hold your jaw, you fool!" cried his 
dompani<Hi, jumping into the cart beside 
him. 
* " Oh, my jug ! Oh, the beer !" shrieked 
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the child at the top of her voioe ; and she 
iTfts Bo imgOTemable in her grief that the 
jouth, who was endeavouring to gain a little 
imdegrstanding into what had taken place, 
coiald not for some moments make anything 
<mt of her statement ; and it was not till 
after the cart had rattled away with the 
two m^i, shouting with laughter, that she 
conld be hronght to anything Hke reason, 
asDd, amidst much sobbing, explain, ^' that 
^e had been to the ^ Gull ' to fetch a jug 
of ale for her grandfather, and those two 
wicked men had stopped her, drank all the 
beer, and broken the jug. 
. "What shaU I do— what shall I doT' 
she cried. " The money's all gone for the 
beer, and it's no use going back for more. 

Mrs. D '11 say I drank it myself, and 

tell grandfather ; and oh, the jug ! the jug !" 

" But who is your grand&ther, and where 
do you live ? Why, the ^ Gull' is no place for 
you, surely," observed the young man. 

The " GuU ^ was a small public-house, of 
extremely bad repute, very desolately situ- 
ated about half a mile from the shore. Dacey, 
the present possessor, professed to earn his 
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liyelihood by serving the poor fishermen and 
sailors on the coast with beer and spirits, not 
omitting tobacco ; but it was suspected that 
he resorted to other modes of gaining a 
maintenance, and if not, as report had whis- 
pered, actually a smuggler himself, he had 
been frequently a sharer in transactions of a 
plundering kind. His wife, who in her early 
days had been a respectable servant-girl, 
had fallen into a miserable slattern, both in 
manners and appearance. Such were the 
tenants of the " GuU." 

^' It is the only place near, sir, where we 
can get beer. We live so lonesome-like down 
over there." 

" What ! in one of those two solitary huts 
on the beach I I remember them." 

" They aren't so bad inside, sir. Brother 
Ben painted them in the spring. Grand- 
&ther built them a great many years ago, he 
says, and they were in one then, till grand- 
mother died, and then grandfather made them 
into two, when Aunt Bess and the ^ Silly 
Lady,' came." 

*' * LadyP a lady live down there ?" 

" She calls herself ^ My Lady.' But, oh, 
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what shall I do !" and the poor child began 
to wring her hands and sob again. 

" I will give you the money for the beer, so 
leaye off crying, and make haste to get it, for 
you must have come out of your way, I think." 

" Those bad men told me at the ^ Gull,' to 
get along this road, as far as I could, and 
that when they came up to me they would 
give me sometliing, all gold and silver." 

" You should not have listened to them ; 
you must be a mile out of your way." 

"No, ar," said the child; "that way," 
pointing to a narrow footpath just before 
them, "leads down to the shore. But I 
should have been home before now if I had 
gone straight down from the Gull," added she. 

" Where does that road, yonder, lead ?" 
asked the gentleman. 

" That goes right away by Maynard's mill, 
into the high road, and up to Sea View." 

" Oh I I see now where I am, these roads 
confused me ; there is the money," continued 
he, putting sixpence into the chUd's hand. 

" Oh, sir, do come with me ; she will never 
believe me, and she won't lend me a tankard 
or anything— I hate her ! she's so cross." 
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'' Well, qjaakky then. I vnUl vnit outside 
for yoU) and you can tell her I will pagir jBar 
the loan of a jug or tankard. I hope it is 
not &r round, &r I hare a long walk befare 
me.'^ 

'^ Oh, you are good, indeed, sir,'' exdaimed 
the child« 

The moon had risen, and illumed their 
onward path, also the little &oe turned up 
towards his so wistfully, hut neither the 
words nor the look acoompanying th^n 
seemed to make that impression upon one 
apparently so senaitiye to the voice of dis- 
tress, and so easily moved to a gen^ious 
impulse, as mi^t have been imagined. It 
was true that those upraised eyes had no 
particular beauty in them, and the counte- 
nance altogether was not one to rivet the 
attention, but the expression was that of 
simple, yet deep-felt thankfulness : it would 
have spoken plainly to many hearts, ^^ You 
have acted a good part, and brought down 
upon your head the ^ blessing of the afflicted,' 
even a child's blessing, to whom you have 
administered ^ Ught and joy.' " But in this 
instance it made no such appeal; it was 
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scarcely observed by ker companiooi} who 
imagiaed that he had but fiilMed an act of 
duty, and he relapsed into silent reserve — ^it 
would seem to be his habitual mood. The 
child prattlted away, artlessly as children wiU^ 
as they walked side by side, although but 
little attention was paid to her remarks in 
general ; and only once, — ^when she expressed 
additional sorrow at the bss of the beer, on 
account of the " silly lady, whom she feared 
A;unt Bessy would have put to bed without 
it, if tte lady begaa to scream, as she knew 
she TTOuld, because it did not oome, for grand- 
&.&m! had promised her some,"— did she 
^x)use her companion from his apathy, -wbo 
enquired who this siUy lady was, and how 
sJcametoUyewith^em. 

" Aimt Bessy brought her ; her name is 
Lady Vernon,'^ was all the child could tell. 

At last they turned off by a by-path from 
the road, and began rapidly to descend to a 
part where the cliffs seemed riven widely 
asunder. The declivity was sudden, and the 
way rugged. There were large pieces of the 
oUff and fragments of rock which would 
entirely exclude any abode there might be 
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from the eyes of any person on fhe road 
above, and he whose steps we are tracing, on 
looking back could perceive nothing but 
these large craggy masses and the starry sky- 
above him. The scene struck the beholder 
as wild and grand. There lay the bold 
ocean beneath him, glittering and dancing 
in the silvery rays. The very waves seemed 
hushed into harmony with the hour ; and the 
myriad stars above, in the dark blue heavens^ 
told of a rest more truthful still — eternal 
there. Felt by the soul, as a soft curtain 
drawn to mock the anxious scenes of day, 
and welcome night or evening thoughtful- 
ness. 

The child had turned into an angle and 
disappeared before he was aware of it — 
so deeply was he absorbed in the silent 
grandeur of Nature's magnificence around 
him; and, as he turned the point whither 
the child had led, he perceived the " Gull,'' 
seated snugly in a nook before him, and 
exclaimed aloud, " What a spot for a haunt 
of vice ! it ought to be swept away with all 
those belonging to it!" It did certainly 
appear like desecration on such a night, and 
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in such an hour, to hear those coarse oaths 
and that drunken laughter — the companions 
of vice and crime. 

The straager appeared, indeed, an ardent 
lover of the beautiful, as for some ten minutes 
after he was still seen standing on the beach 
alone, like one speU-bound ; the child had 
gone on, eagerly and thankfully towards 
her home. " It would be superb," was his 
soliloquy, " if I could only carry it here /" 
pushing back his cap and touching a fore- 
head which shone broad and lofty in the 
moon's light. His features were almost 
faultless in their regularity, but the expres- 
sion was forbidding and almost repulsive in 
its cold and haughty reserve ; and the small 
pierdBg eyes wUeh had kinged with admi- 
ration at the glorious scene spread like a 
map before him, grew withering in their 
contemptuous meaning as, still pressing his 
hand to his brow, as if to imbibe the power 
he sought, he repeated, "Ah, if I could 
carry it here ! " 

" But what brush could portray that trans- 
parent silvery light — those waves — those 
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stars ? Memory and power alike would £uL 
Power ! What power is given to the hand 
of man? A cheat, a mockery, all! His 
very senses go jnst £eu: enough to tantalize 
him, and then leave the wretch to writhe in 
the mire, like the very reptile whose kindred 
he becomes." Still did his eye Ml &seinated 
on that beauteous scene; but neither did 
the calm sweet murmur of the ocean as it 
rolled on in its appointed course, nor the holy 
stillness of the cool soft air, shedding balmy 
influence above and below, inhale him with 
that soothing breath of peace and of repose 
which ever steals into the breast of the man 
who, " while he admires, adores,"~.into that 
heart which, whHe beating in transport for 
^^ things created," can vibrate with love and 
praise for their " great Creator, too." But 
it was with an artistic eye alone he gazed on 
nature, as then furnishing grand subjects 
for the work of his hiand — of man's hand — 
whose limited power he had so deplored; 
not on nature's God, whose objects he con- 
templated with so much ^athusiasm, drink- 
ing in with avidity each shade of colouring, 
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that he might treasure the remembrance in 
his eager brain — ^the brain Gbd had given 
him; and while complaining thus bitterly 
of the limits of memory, he forgot the rich 
gift and the talent that had been planted 
there. -And when at length, moodily pur- 
suing his way, the words escaped him, 
" What can the poor wretch be made for ?^* 
they should have been rather, "What is 
man, Lord, that Thou shouldst be mindful 
of him ! '^ It is an awM sight to see in one 
with whom the impulse of moral good is so 
predominant, either through circumstances, 
or education, or the darkened workings 
of that unaccoimtable thing, the " human 
heart," an " unbelieving and rebellious 
spirit." They were strange words, and 
spoken strangely for one so young — a dan- 
gerous creed ! 

He had pulled his cap over his brow 
again as he neared the cottages, or rather 
hovels ; but they did not look so wo-begone 
or poverty-stricken by this soft light as they 
did at noon-day. The cliff receded far 
enough back to admit of a piece of garden- 
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gromid behind each, in which clothes and 
fish were hung to dry in strange medley; 
and small plots were railed in, in front, where 
a few autnmn flowers bloomed, in spite of 
tiieir near proximity to the briny element. 

As the observer stopped to take note of 
these things, a strong desire possessed him 
to see the interior of one of these rude 
dwellings. Perhaps the words of the child 
regarding the *^ silly lady" recurred to his 
mind and induced him to follow his indina* 
tion, for "curiosity" was a novel feeling 
with him. He climbed the precipitous 
ascent leading to Hie two cabins, and step- 
ping noiselessly across the little garden of 
the first, he cautiously approached the small 
window, through which a light was dimly 
visible. In that humble room sat the 
" lady," and although a worn and tattered 
shawl enveloped her form, and her hair 
hung dishevelled on her shoulders, the title 
of " lady" was claimed both by features and 
form. She was seated on a low stool close 
to the grate. It was early in autumn, 
but the evening was chill, and she seemed 
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to feel it so, for she crouched close to the 
blaze, on "which her eyes were fixed in pen- 
sive reverie. In that fece there were the 
remains of surpassing loveliness. It told 
of woe, long suflfering, patience, endurance, 
and silent despair. She might have been 
taken for thirty, or perhaps younger; 
but in reality she was some years older. 
Well might the beholder pause to contem- 
plate! — ^for beauty, in things animate or 
inanimate, had for him an all-powerful 
charm. It was fresh food for his skill ; and 
again was he riveted to the spot. " What a 
splendid — I" burst from his lips; but the 
unguarded sentence was broken by a yell 
so shrill and sudden that it sent the blood 
back from his heart, and his feet some paces 
from the window. He surmised she had 
heard him, for the eyes bent down so pen- 
sively before, were now raised with a sudden 
flash of energy, and the features, from their 
quiet calm, were distorted into wild excite- 
ment. But in her frenzy she was as strik- 
ing to the beholder, and would have at- 
tracted him equally to remaining where he 
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was, but, for prudence, he liad withdrawn 
on one side, thereby stealing a glance only 
at intervals. She had not moved from her 
seat, and in a few moments relapsed again 
into her former attitude of deep and silent 
grief. Once, for one moment, the spirit of 
him who watched was roused — the better 
spirit above the lower earthly one — ^to call 
some one in the next cabin to come to the 
poor maniac, or to do his best to soothe her 
himself; but in the next, the ray of light 
had gone, and he murmured, ^^ Poor crea- 
ture ! her joys and sorrows at least are over; 
she cannot be annoyed by the pettifogging 
dull brutes around her. Brutes ! what are 
we all ?" 

That youth was a strange compound of 
good and evil. He was, as we have seen^ 
keenly alive to the cries of the needy, hut he 
did not love his kind ; he looked down upon 
all with the same feeling of contempt and 
aversion as he did upon himself, and nourished 
the same pity for th^n, for their capabilities 
and their very existence. Perhaps there was 
"(?»d" in the world, in the narrow circum- 
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ference of his world, who could stir the depths 
of that loftier spirit within him, and canse a 
question — a pause for higher thought, upon 
his darkened way — a cry of " stop !" as in 
those fits of abstraction his sentiments would 
fall in together and take a double range ; and 
while within himself debating upon, and 
oftentimes wantonly abusing, the ^' existence 
of the body," he would even go so far 
as to doubt the " immortality of the soul !" 
but that silent spell upon the chords of 
his heart would stay, as with a touch, the 
fiightful torrent of his thoughts; which 
had they been but guided by a good pilot 
in their infimcy, and met with fair con- 
genial weather on their outward way, might 
have flowed by a more peaceful source to- 
wards a very different haven at last. It is 
said, " Man is the creature of circumstances." 
So is he to a great extent, and so it was with 
the youth before us. He was a genius, and, 
in his own words, "misunderstood." He was 
bom with a soul for poetry and painting — 
" the high arts." His talents had been alike 
unappreciated, and his " words and actions 
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misapplied." The every-day life of those 
around him, fot the most part, interested him 
but little, and their words seldom found an 
echo in his breast, for the warmth there 
had not been kindled, but had well-nigh died 
away. 

Twice or thrice he had peered in at the 
casement, and now he observed an elderly 
woman enter the small, meanly fiimished 
apartment, which he had hardly noticed, 
from a door at the back which appeared to 
lead into another room. She had in her 
hand the jug of beer he had given the 
child. 

" Here, dear," she said, approaching the 
lady, and holding some of the beverage in 
a cup to her lips, " you have had to wait a 
long while ; " but the poor lady, with another 
yell, thrust the hand from her, and would, 
with the gesture, have dashed the cup to 
the ground, had not the woman held it with 
a firm grasp, as though aware of her in- 
tention. 

*^ Come, come, you are over-tired ; let me 
get you to bed — come to your * Madge.' " 
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" I heard a voice," said the poor creature, 
with the excited look returning. 

" No, no ; you didn't ! it was only the 
moaning of the sea — you often take that for 
voices you know." 

" I tell you I heard a voice, woman ! Do 
you think I'm so mad, I cannot tell a voice ? 
It was not 'his,' nor' her's' though ! — ^No ! 
she is a woman now, aud loathes me ! " And 
laying her head upon the arm kindly ex- 
tended around her, she. burst into a flood of 
tears. 

When the young man gazed again, the 
apartment was empty. He waited for some 
few minutes, and then gave a modest tap at 
the door. It was opened almost immediately 
by the old woman. Apologizing poHtely for 
his intrusion, he begged of her a '^ light for 
his cigar." The woman turned to comply 
with his request, and then eyeing him 
keenly, asked, "Were you outside just 
now, sir?" 

The sudden question brought a faint co- 
louring to the youth's pale face ; but after a 
moment's thought, during which he lit his 
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cigar, he replied, '^Yes, I iras, and was 
about to knock, when somebody screamed so 
strangely that I conid not refrain from 
looking in at the window instead — ^that lady 
seems very ill, but how beantifrd she is ! " 
"Oh, poor sonl! she is silly," returned 

" Do you think she would mind me taking 
her portrait,'' he asked, coming to the real 
reasons for which he had tapped at the door. 

" Taking her what^ sir ?" asked the wo- 
man, who had begun busying herself about 
the room, preparing to shut up for the 
night. 

"Drawing her head, and painting it," 
explained he. 

" Oh ! making a picture of her — oh, no ; 
it might amuse her looking at some one 
fresh." 

"But do you think she would keep 
quiet?" 

^' Oh, I'd make her quiet," replied the 
woman. 

" Not by violence, I hope," he demanded^ 
knitting his brows. 
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" Lawk o' mercy, no, sir ! the only vio- 
lence I've ever done her, or ever will, is by 
doing all I can in my poor way to comfort 
her." 

" Thank you, my good woman ; I shall he 
extremely obliged if you can get her to 
' sit,' just for half an hour, two or three 
times, that I may place the ^ head' correctly 
on the canvas. I shall be going to London 
shortly, and can finish it there without her, 
provided I get the expression of her counte- 
nance beforehand." 

" I'U imdertake to keep her quiet, sir; if 
I only give her that old cushion with some- 
fhing pinned round it, she'll sit and rock 
that, and sing to it for hours." 

There are many whose feelings of interest 
and sympathy would have urged them to lin- 
ger a while, to have learnt perhaps more con 
coming the unfortunate being, whose senses 
had deserted her — of that fair tenement from 
which "hope and joy had fled;" but the 
hear^ had gained his object, and agreeing 
to be there in the afternoon of the following 
day, he took his leave of the woman, who, as 
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slie gazed after him for a moment^ before 
closing the door, muttered, ^^An artist, I 
suppose — ^not so mean and shabby-like, as I 
thought they always were — ^he looks a gen- 
tleman, and clever too, for such a stripling." 

The subject of her observations had de- 
scended the path from the cottage, and stood 
once more upon the beach. The tide had 
gone down, and the shadows of the cliffis 
were thrown upon the sands in broad, marked 
outline. As he noticed this he fancied he 
beheld a moving shadow as of some one 
walking on the very edge; and, looking up, 
he saw distinctly the figure of a man moving 
onward with himself. It disappeared almost 
as soon as perceived. 

'^ Some one enraptured with the scene, as 
I have been, I suppose," observed he. 
^^That woman has made me feel supersti- 
tious, I think, for I could have believed it 
was him — ^but how ridiculous when he is not 
here. But, what a strong resemblance I Oh ! 
if there is one imder that sky I hate, I hate 
him, and he more than hates me ! I can 
read it in his eye — vain, perfidious wretch I " 
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He had still a good four miles to walk, 
and all the way on his homeward path did 
he first meditate upon the master-touch he 
should give to the work of art he was so 
impatient to commence, to exhibit the poor 
power of his hand! and then upon that 
shadow on the sands, while his lip curled 
with disdainful resentment as he thought of 
its substance. 

Some may consider his an umiatural and 
overdrawn character; but could they but 
penetrate through the veil of outward seem- 
ing, they would not find it so very rare. He 
had never sought the Spirit of Truth to 
enlighten him, nor yet the guidance of the 
outstretched Hand from above; and the 
goodly seeds sown in his heart were choked 
up by rank and poisonous weeds. Far 
better for him had his reflections been, ^' I 
will pray for mine enemies, I, will do good 
to them which persecute me, and I will 
remember my Creator in the days of my 
youth." 
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CHAPTEE II. 

*' Yes ; in early youth remember 
The God, who hath guarded thee— 
For a spell on ' bleak December ' 
Shall the faith of the ' young May ' be." 

Seated in a comfortable arm-chairy with 
a newspaper before him, in the spacious and 
weU-fomished drawing-room of his own very 
commodious house at Sea Yiew sat Mr. (or, 
as he was more commonly called) Dr. 
Thornton. It was about eight o'clock in 
the evening ; a fire had just been lit, which 
soon began to crackle aod blaze away cheer- 
fully; candles had been brought in, and 
with them the tea. The Doctor was the only 
present occupant of the apartment, bat, 
judging by the number of the cups, two 
more were evidently expected. He was a 
tall, well-proportioned man, and might have 
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niunbered sixty summers, but the deep lines 
on the fidl fine forehead, and the silver 
threads scattered so freely among locks once 
of a jetty blackness (and of no small import- 
ance in* the estimation of the owner), told^ 
that those summer suns had not passed 
unheeded over his head, without the accom- 
panying " hand," ever-working and remorse- 
less, whose traces were so plainly written 
there. Still he was not old-looking for his 
age. When in a jocular mood he might 
have passed for some years younger. But 
these moods were not frequent, and had of 
late years been very rare, for one of the ills 
of declining life had already attacked him in 
the shape of the gout. It was the only 
acute pain he had ever felt, at least in his 
remembrance, and had rendered his naturally 
irritable temperament almost imbearable at 
times. He possessed by nature goodness of 
hearty but he had ever looked upon any 
softening emotion as great weakness, and 
had hidden it accordingly. He termed love 
and any display of affection ^^ humbug;" 
poetry, music, and light literature he con- 
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tended ought to be done away with, as 
^'superfluities and insufferable nonsense." 
In fact, he was of that order of beings who 
look upon life as it is^ in its stem reality; 
without any of those graces and adornments 
which enlighten the dullest lot, and lead the 
sad one of earth cheerily, with faith, on 
hopeful wing. Imagination he held as a 
" disorder of the brain," nor could he com- 
prehend its creative power, its high calling. 
These were enigmas to him. But thdre 
were some few, who knew him best, who 
suspected that under a rough exterior there 
lurked far softer, warmer feelings. At this 
time of his life he was generous in a measure, 
yet few prized money more than he. The 
finest scenery in the world possessed no such 
charm for his eyes as did the column of that 
newspaper upon which they then rested — 
the " Money Market." Indeed, in his earlier 
years, money had been, to use a hackneyed 
expression, his god. 

Until the age of forty-five, he had carried 
on his profession in London ; and few prac- 
tices, perhaps, could boast of a more success- 
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fill career than that of " Steel and Thornton^ 
Surgeons ;" but the latter^ not content with 
his gains &om industry and skill, became 
involved, through ^^ speculations," to a con- 
siderable extent, and his losses thereby would 
have well-nigh ruined him, had he not, at 
this juncture, been called away to the south 
of France to attend the last days of an uncle, 
his only remaining relative, with the excep- 
tion of a nephew who had been consigned 
to his care the year before by an only brother 
on his deathbed. This child, then very 
young, had been placed by him at a prepara- 
tory school a few miles from town. His 
undoes life had been long despaired of, and 
for the faint hope of prolonging it had he 
gone abroad. Thornton, at his desire, re- 
maiued with him till his death, which took 
place a few months after the arrival of the 
former, who joyfully discovered by the will 
that all the property had been bequeathed 
to him, thereby making him suddenly an 
independent and a wealthy man. Accord- 
ingly, he gave up his London practice, 
and purchased the pretty sea residence 

VOL. I. D 
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vherein we now find him. He still visited 
a few of his old friends professionally, and 
would go, if called, to any case of sudden 
emergency or danger. He also frequently 
gave his advice gratis, which rendered him 
popular among the lower classes of Doverton. 
So, altogether, the Doctor was a very im- 
portant person. There were many who 
found amusement in his peculiarities, one of 
the greatest of which was his fondness for 
hearing himself talk, especially in discussing 
his own affairs, in which he forgot that others 
might not he so iuterested as himself. 

We have heen rather concise in the de- 
scription of the Doctor's character — ^he **was 
a character," a strong mixture of good and 
evil. The child, who still remained in his 
care, had experienced every liberality at his 
hand — ^having received a sound education^ 
the expenses of which had been defrayed by 
the Doctor's own purse ; for, to do Thornton 
justice, he had never touched a farthing of 
the interest of the youth's money, of which 
a supply had been left sufficient to keep him 
independent of friends. The boy had passed 
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his vacations from school at his nncle's, and 
dull monotonous holidays they would have 
been but for the kindness of the good house- 
keeper, who took great compassion on the 
solitary child. She had served the Doctor 
for many years, iadeed, ever since he left the 
hospital ; and he, like most bachelors, being 
much engaged from home, left everything 
under her care and guidance, fully satisfied 
in ii, own mind tlThe hai done dl in hi, 
power for the child of his lost brother ; and 
in some ways he had, indeed, done far more 
than was ever required of him — ^but in this, 
as in most things, his judgment erred. He 
did not consider those minor points, tending 
to " such great results " — the early forming 
of the mind; "the training of the twig into 
the goodly tree ;^' that genial society of so 
much importance in every age, even in in- 
fancy; the sympathy of "heart with heart,'* 
and social intercourse with one another, ex- 
panding the human breast into the highest 
and noblest feelings of our nature. No; 
Thornton ihought not of these things. The 
child was well in health, and well cared 

d2 
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for in all the comferts of life ; and, though 
moody and absorbed in manner, and unlike 
most boys, seeking books and quiet pursuits, 
it never occurred to him that his nephew 
would be otherwise than happy. And so the 
child's early life passed, and he moped apart, 
shunning all of his own age, and making no 
companion even during his school-days. The 
Doctor considering him on "study bent," 
and anticipating a brilUant successor in the 
profession of which he had made up his mind 
his nephew should become a member, sent 
him to Germany to study the medical science. 
On the youth's return from thence, some 
four years after, great was his astonishment 
to find his uncle married. The event had 
certainly been the surprise of everybody, 
not but what the Doctor had always been an 
advocate for wedlock among his friends and 
patients — and, perhaps, many had been still 
more surprised that he had not entered the 
connubial state before — ^but, when a man 
waits to the age of fifty- five, or more, and 
then becomes a Benedict, it is always the 
cause of more or less wonder. His wife was 
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the second daughter of the deoeased Colonel 
Bfaie^ of Doyerton, a man who had been 
gready respected by all its inhabitants* His 
indow and three daughters were left com- 
fortably off, and the former still resided in 
the roomy but formal-looking house near the 
Tillage, with her eldest daugher, still a spin- 
ster. Mrs. Thornton was a few years younger 
than the Doctor, and possessed that sweet 
temper and calm demeanour which can com- 
ply without submission, and control without 
letting the reins be either seen or felt, and was 
in every way appropriate to his peculiar and 
eccentric disposition. She was quiet when he 
talked, and never answered when ho swore at 
her, which was notunusual; but, though tyran- 
nical in manner, he wasnot a badhusband, and 
was often known to smile at his own extreme 
petulance. It would appear inconsistency — 
which it certainly was-but this petulant 
spiritiseemed rarely to disclose his real nature, 
and, whether from not being judiciously 
managed in childhood, or from other causes, 
it certainly vented itself at times in most 
ridiculous paroxysms. There were some few 
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wlio thought they could trace the real cause 
of Thomtou changing his state so late in 
life. 

Fifteen years before the time our story 
oommence., and not long Wore his a.^ 
at Doverton, a carriage had arrived one 

evening from the town of M , and stopped 

at the before-mentioned house of the late 
Colonel Blue. From the vehicle alighted 
the Doctor himself, followed by a respectable- 
looking woman, with a very young baby in 
her arms. 

It was rather a novel spectacle, to see a 
single gentleman with such accompaniments, 
but, as it was dark, and they were soon 
ushered into the house, nobody was any 
the wiser from the circumstance but liie 
good people belonging to it, who appeared to 
have been in expectation of the new-comers. 

Colonel Blue and Thornton had been 
great friends, and on a letter arriving, 
a year or two after the death of the 
former, petitioning a favour of Mrs. Blue, 
on the score of such friendship from the 
latter, it caused neither constematiQa. 
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nor alarm, althotigh the subject might have 
done so in a house containing two maiden 
ladies ; for it was no less formidable than to 
ask Mrs. Blue to take charge of the infant 
child of a niece of the Doctor's, who had 
died suddenly after its birth. Thornton 
went on to say, that he had no relation in 
the world of whom to ask the fgiyour, 
and, being a bachelor, he, of course, felt his 
inability to watch over and tend an infant 
child ; added to which, the baby bade fEiir to 
be exceedingly delicate, and he imagined 
the sea air would do more for it than any- 
thing he could do. Accordingly the agree- 
ment was made, and there the child re- 
mained, dearly beloved by her kind pro- 
tectoress, and also well watched over and 
attended by the Doctor himself. 

Until the' time when the latter thought 
fit to take Miss Eachel Blue to wife, she, 
whose care for the fair child had been most 
unremitting, — ^whose watchfulness in the 
hours of pain and weakness, which had been 
many, even in so brief a span, had never 
failed, and whose vigilance was repaid by 
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a loye tenfold and a gratitade unspeakable, 
by the sweet object of her solicitude, and 
shared, in no small degree, by the heart of 
Thornton himself; but its depths were hid- 
den, for such feelings with him were " weak- 
ness." 

As soon as the bridal pair had returned 
from the Continent, where they had' spent 
their honeymoon, the gentle child took up 
her abode also at Sea View with her 
cherished friends, where she was still 
domiciled at the present time. In short, 
returning to the drawing-room, described at 
the commencement of the chapter, the orphan 
girl, whose history has here been painted, 
entered the room, and with a step so fairy- 
like that the Doctor had not heard it ; nor 
did he perceive her glide across the apart- 
ment and sink, as if weary, into a seat close 
by him. 

His attention was too deeply engrossed in 
the *^ City Intelligence " at that moment, for 
so ^soft and gentle a movement to arrest it. 
There was a couch on either side of the fire- 
place, but the one on which she reclined was 
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partly behind her uncle (as she always called 
him), for he had drawn his chair close to the 
table in front of the blaze, and was qnite 
ignorant of the presence of another person. 

Presently he turned hastily towards the 
table, and then rose, evidently annoyed, and 
rang the bell with no care for the wire. 
He reseated himself as quickly as he had 
risen, still unconscious of the quiet gaze 
bent upon him. 

A respectable old man appeared at the 
door before the sound of the bell had ceased. 

" Is anybody coming to make thift tea to- 
night, or not ?" 

"I think missus will be up in a few 
minutes, sir,^' replied the man, respectfully. 

^^ In a few minutes I Whaf s she doing ; 
does she know Pm in? What do you 
mean?" 

" I've told missus, sir, that you are come 
in, but Miss Blue is with her in the dining- 
room. I think she's going directly, sir." 

" Directly t What the devil makes you 
, think that ? She don't often go directly. ^^ 

"She said she could only stay a few 
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moments whea I let her in ; but I'll tell 
missus again, sir ;" and the man withdre^^'. 

The girl still continued her quiet thougbt- 
M gaze; and, although Thornton's hack 
was towards her, she did not take her eyes 
off him, but bent forward that she might see 
his side face, upon which she fixed her large 
pensive eyes with something of a troubled 
look. 

Her hair was long and flowing, and fell 
in golden waves rather than curls about her 
snowy neck, for her complexion was trans- 
parently white, even to fragility, and would 
have spoken that word plainly to the be- 
holder's heart alone, but when coupled with 
the almost heavenly expression of those 
large violet eyes, upon which few could 
gaze without melting into tenderness, for a 
divine light shone in them — a light which 
seemed to say, " I seek for higher things, 
purer than day," that word became, in its 
fullest meaning, a "fixed certainty." There 
could be no doubt in the unearthly sweet- 
ness of the small oval &ce, whick at times^ 
wben left to its calm placidity, free from the 
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dark, petty anaoyances, the paltry grievances, 
of this loTTer world, partook of a celestial 
beam, a glow from the bright Heaven, 
whither her pathway led. She was not tall, 
hardly perhaps of the middle height, but her 
every gesture was replete with that ele- 
gance, that nameless attraction, to be felt 
but not expressed. As her body, so her 
mind. Such was Eve Ending. 

A few minutes had elapsed, and, turning 
over in her mind what she should do best to 
please tte [ contrary spirit before her, she 
sat undetermined. 

"Uncle," she said at length, and silvery 
and low was the melody, but he started, and 
even turned pale, at the sound of the voice* 

" Child I how you frightened me.'' 

" I beg your pardon, uncle dear — ^but shall 
I make the tea ?" 

" No, child ! You'd better keep your legs 
up and be quiet. How's your pulse?" 
Turning to her and taking the little 
slender wrist in his hand — "Feeble, eh? 
There, put your legs up, and go to sleep if 
you can ;" and he turned to his newspaper. . 
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Sleep! Eve's eyes were very far froni 
sleep; there was trouble in them, not for 
herself, but for others. Her feebleness was 
sometimes very great, for, with all the care 
bestowed upon her, the slender frame grew 
more slender day by day, and the breath 
became so troublesome, that her nights were 
often sleepless. So she closed her eyes, as 
she was desired, to seek the soolliing balm ; 
a few minutes of forgetfulness would refresh 
exhausted nature, and often bring a faint 
colour to her pallid cheek; but the trial 
was useless now, the phantom flew from her 
the swifter the more she tried to pursue it, 
and the eyes at last wandered in their old 
direction, and fastened themselves on the 
Doctor, whilst he, appearing to forget tiiie 
advice he had given for sleep, said abruptly^ 
"I wonder what Miss Blue wants with 
your aunt, now? Why can't she come 
up, I should like to know, instead of 
keeping everybody waiting her will and 
pleasure?" 

" I think," replied Eve, " she had a mes- 
sage for Aunt Bachel, from dear Bose 
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Lindsay, as I heard her say she had received 
a letter from her this afternoon.'^ 
" Oh ! from that madcap, eh ?'^ 
Eve was silent ; Eose Lindsay had been 
her earliest companion ; two years older 
than herself, they had been playmates in 
childhood, and were now fond friends in 
youth. Eose was her dear Aunt EachePs 
niece, the only child of Mrs. Blue's youngest 
daughter, who had been left a widow early 
in life, comfortably off in worldly affairs, but 
her heart had never recovered the loss of her 
husband. The marriage of Captain and Mrs. 
Lindsay had been one of love, and not, as 
usual, of interest. She lived a secluded life 
in a pretty villa at St. John's Wood ; was 
wrapt up in her child, and never so tho- 
roughly at ease as when Eose was seated by 
her side. But she was not selfish; and, 
consequently, advocated her daughter's fre- 
quent visits from home, which Eose, some- 
times against her inclination, was compelled 
to make— for Eose was the acknowledged 
heiress of Teevesdale Park, the seat of 
General Lindsay, her father's elder brother. 
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He was an old and childless widower ; loving 
this child almost as if she were his own, and 
disappointed if she were not often his guest. 
Bose was always freely supplied with money, 
for he persisted in making her a liberal 
allowance; but there had been formerly 
great disputes between her uncle and mother 
as to Eose's style of living. He wished Mrs. 
Lindsay, on the death of her husband, to 
reside at Teevesdale Park with him, as he 
did not like its Aiture mistress brought up 
in her present unpretending manner ; but on 
this point Mrs. Lindsay was firm, and re- 
mained in her own quiet little home with 
her child ; nor would she yield to his fre- 
quently expressed desire that Eose should 
keep her own lady's-maid and live in a way 
becoming her future "prospects.^' Mrs. 
Lindsay was decided in her resolution of 
bringing up her child in usefulness ; with 
humility of heart, that should aught in this 
changing world turn the wheel of fortune 
against her, her future might lose a large 
share of its bitterness ; and so Eose lived on 
in quiet happiness with her mother. Nor 
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did she always like leaving her for her long 
sojourns at Teevesdale Park, as some of her 
happiest days had been spent at Doverton 
with her grandmamma and Aunt RachePs 
dear "little Eve," who, though only two 
years her jimior, was often thus addressed 
by Eose on account of her being so delicate. 

" Is she coming down here ? " asked the 
Doctor, after a long pause, during which 
Eve^s eyes had been fixed in deep thought. 

" Yes. Miss Maria Blue said next week." 

"Well, I wish she'd take herself off — 
Miss Blue, I mean — she's like all you 
women, can't stop her tongue when she set's 
it going." 

" She is gone, my dear," spoke Mrs. 
Thornton from the doorway, followed by the 
man-servant with the urn. 

" Well, just tell her another time that if 
she calls when we're going to our meals, 
that I'll thank her either to join us or 
postpone her news for a more convenient 
season," cried the husband, waxing warm. 
" I never saw anything like the irregularity 
here! You profess to make tea at seven 
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o'clock, and it's never put upon the table 
till half an hour after, and you make your 
appearance half an hour after that. And 
Where's that boy — ^is he going to stay out 
to-night till past ten? K so, you may 
tell him to stay out altogether ; I will not 
have the rules of the house broken in this 
way. John," — to the man who was 
bringing in the toast — ^^if Mr. Balph 
Thornton doesn't find his way home before 
ten again, you may tell him I desired you 
to shut the door in his face ; do you hear ? " 
as the man had not replied. 

*' Yes, sir. Mr. Balph is very seldom so 
late, sir. He came in just before you this 
evening, sir, and he's reading in his study ; 
he told me to let him know when tea was 
ready. I have told him, sir. He's coming 
up the stairs now." 

" Is Mr. Greenhill better, uncle ? " asked 
Eve, wishing to turn the attention firom 
the young man, who had taken his seat at 
the table, and placed an open book before him. 

" Oh I have you been to see the Bector, 
my love ? " Mrs. Thornton asked, almost in 
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the same breathy as she saw and seconded 
Eve's desire. 

"Yes; he's better, poor fellow, but he 
can't leave his room yet. Ernest Morley 
was with him — ^what a fine young fellow 
he's grown, to be sure I " 

" Oh ! has he come ? He really is very 
fond of his old tutot ; and I am sure' nobody 
can wonder at it." 

" Yes ; he arrived by the five o'clock 
train at M ; and when I got to Green- 
hill's, I found the carriage had gone for 
him. So he was expected, I suppose ? I 
thought there was some one with him, for 
there were two voices in the hall, but he 
came upstairs alone." 

" I daresay it was his valet," said Mrs. 
Thornton. 

^ Eve was looking at Balph. He did not 
speak; indeed, he did not appear to have 
heard what was said ; he sipped his tea, and 
every now and then read a few lines of the 
book before him. 

" Did you know he was coming ? " asked 
Mrs. Thornton, turning to him. 

VOL. I. E 
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"Who — Morley? Yes," replied the 
youth (he was the same whose footsteps we 
followed the evenizig before). 

" I wonder if he will come to see ns. Did 
he say he should stay long ?'' 

" I don't know," he answered, absently, 
without looking up from his book. 

"He would come if Eosey was here," 
said Eve, smiling and colouring, " I know." 

" I'm sure he comes here quite as much 
to see you as he does her," remarked the 
Doctor, with evident pique. " Why, he told 
me to-night that he had brought a splendid 
basket of grapes for you from Morley Court, 
but that somehow or other they had been 
left at the station; he was thinking so of 
poor Greenhill, he forgot to see them put 
into the carriage ; but he knows they will 
be taken care of, he says; his name is written 
in fall upon the basket, and he is goiag to 

ride over to M to-morrow to get them 

for you. He is a fine, noble young man, and 
I am sure always most attentive to you; but 
some people are stubborn, and don't, or 
won't, appreciate these things." 
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Eve did not answer; she could Hot at 
that moment ; there were contending emo^ 
tions at her heart ; but she did not look aa 
if the attention was nnappreciated, for her 
eyes glistened very innch, and a bright 
blush suffused her cheek, as she murmured 
a little while after, "It is very kind of 
him." 

Ealph had glanced angrily at the Doctor 
at the conclusion of his speech^ but it was 
unpereeived by the latter, who was turning 
his paper; and now, with an expression of 
even more haughtiness and reserve than 
usual, the youth bent his head upon his 
hand, and began to read again. 

"•Did you get my knitting- cotton last 
night, Ealph ?" 

" No, aunt ; they had none of that size, 
but they told Wakeful to be sure and bring 
some from M to-morrow evening.'^ 

" How tiresome I I can^t go on with my 
counterpane. Eose sent the book, Eve tells 
nie ; is that it you're reading ?" 

" Yes, Wakeful was late ; I waited at the 
library above an hour.'' 

e2 
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^^ That made you keep out till half-past 
ten, I suppose," observed the Doctor, sarcas-* 
tically. 

" Hardly," said Mrs. Thornton. " Why 
it don't take me three quarters of an hour 
to walk back from there." 

Mrs. Thornton was one of those good people 
who mean well, but have no tact. She often 
said things at the wrong time and in the 
wrong place. In her endeavour to turn the 
conversation from the direction it had taken, 
she had hit upon an unfortunate theme. 

The cheek of the young man slightly 
tinged as he said, ^^ I called on the Cliftons 
afterwards." 

" Indeed I — ^how was Clifton ?" asked the 
Doctor. 

** I don't know — ^he was out," was the 
laconic reply. 

" Perhaps you heard how the rest of the 
family were ?" questioned his uncle, with a 
sneer. 

*^ Pretty well, I believe." The youth had 
not raised his eyes from the page he was 
perusing during this short dialogue. After 
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a few minutes had elapsed, howeyer, the im- 
pulse to raise them to those which he felt 
were earnestly regarding him was irresistible, 
and he obeyed the impulse, but almost as 
instantly lowered them again. He met Eye's 
steadfast gaze of sorrow, pity, and mild re- 
proof. It was such a glance as a redeemed 
spirit, a bright angel, might cast upon &llen 
man — ^the compassion of those pure ones 
aboye upon frail mortality. 

The warm blood, which had tinged the 
young man's cheek before, now mounted to 
the yery roots of his hair. There was a long 
silence, and then Mrs. Thornton unwittingly 
reyerted to the book again. ^^ Eye has been 
reading some of it to-day ; she says she is 
already much interested in it." 

No answer. 

"What's the boy got there, that he can't 
answer when he's spoken to? Another 
d— d noyel, or some such humbug, eh ?" 

" Oh, uncle dear, it is not humbug indeed 
— ^you would like it if you would only read 
it," said Eye, beseechingly. 

"I read it! I'd much rather bum it — 
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cossfounded iKmseaxse! — as if some fools' 
hadn't nonsense enough in their heads al- 
ready P' 

" I think the yery title would tell that it 
could not be all nonsense, uncle," returned 
Eye, in the same tone. 

"Pray what is that?" 

" * Good in Everything,' " said Kalph, 
without looking up. 

" Then I know that it is all nonsense, and 
more than nonsense, d — d trash! ^Good 
in everything' indeed, there's very little 
good to be found in anytliing or anybody- 
a precious deal more evil I And as to the 
ingratitude! we needn't speak of that: 
here's a fellow who (though I wish to take 
no credit to myself) has been brought up in 
every comfort and even luxury, with no end 
of money spent on his education, befitting 
him to enter a high profession, and take a 
proper standing in society, and make his way 
in life — throws all over, and in pure wil- 
fulness follows his own ridiculous pursuits, 
sketching ^moonlight scenes,' and reading 
* fool's dreams,' instead of studying the 
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intellectual and first medical works of the 
day, so Uberally provided for him, and now 
lying about oovered mth dust in his room." 
But before this outburst was finished, Balph 
had risen from his seat, and, taking his book 
with him, abruptly left the room — a pause — 
" Good in everything indeed," from the 
Doctor — another pause of some minutes — 
" Uncle," whispered the plaintive voice from 
the S0&. 

"WeU, child ?^ 

Strange he was always softened at that 
sound. And yet it was not strange, for it 
was like the sun breaking through a dense 
cloud. 

"Well?" Eve repeated, "I don't think 
that title untrue ; I think there is good, or 
at all events that good may proceed from 
everything." 

" I suppose there's ^good' then in your 
having to be pinned to that sofa nearly all 
the young days of your life. ^ Good' in all 
the pain in your side and chest, eh?" His 
voice faltered in spite of its contemptuous tone, 

" Yes, unquestionably," responded Eve. 
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" How do you make that out, girl ?" 

" I think that it has made me think more 
of God,'^ she answered, humbly. Thornton 
did not reply for some moments. There was 
an unusual moisture in his dark eye. 

^'There^s time enough for all that, my 
girl," he said, at length. 

" No, dear uncle; we have none of us too 
much time, indeed; it so soon passes." 

Silence reigned again. The fair girl, ex- 
hausted more by feeling than speech, sunk 
back upon the pillowed couch. " Time is 
short, and eternity is long," were the words 
that echoed in her busy brain. But by de- 
grees its workings were lulled, the drooping 
eyelids closed, and slumber crept stealthily 
over the weaiy frame. 
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CHAPTEE IIL 

'*How is it, in a world where all things sin and die, 

Such parity is found ? 
Surely for immortality— 
For endless bliss — ^for ecstasy — 
For realms of light — refulgency — 

27iff soul is outward-bound !" 

" Stranger, we all may journey there, 
Tho' winding path, to some. 
Intricate wanderings yield despair; 
But Mercy leads us home !'' 

A GLEAH of sunshiiie streamed through 
the window of Balph's study, and rested 
upon Eve, who sat on a low ottoman intent 
upon the book on her lap. An old arm-ohair 
stood at her back, against which she reclined, 
and on it was placed h^ little work-box and 
embroidery. She was sitting to oblige 
Balph, who for the hundredth time or more 
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was making " a study " of her head. This 
time it was a half-length figure he was taking. 

Eve had been reading aloud to Ealph^ 
until her gentle voice became so low from 
weakness that she was fain to stop. 

" Have you nearly done with me ? May 
I raise my eyes now ?" she asked, at length. 

^' Only one minute — just for the golden 
tinge on the eyelash. There — ^that's beauti* 
ful ! Thank you.'' 

Eve rose from her low posture, fatigued 
with her long sitting. 

"You're not going up staii'S, are you?'^ 
asked Ealph. 

" Not if you would like me to stay here,'* 
she answered. 

"Oh, I forgot, though; there's no sofa 
here, and you look so tired," he said. 

" Never mind that ; this will do just as 
well." And she lay back in the old chair, 
supporting her feet upon the ottoman. 

Ralph, still standing at his easel, pro- 
ceeded to touch up his morning's work. 

" This will be more like than any I have 
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done yet. Tlie ciiavsuaD. s yoor oiniy 
altiiough I say it. I daie say they'll wmt to 
hn^ tiiis in Ae dnrving-ioaiii, instead of 
the half-length (me there now. I don't think 
the pomting's better, though; for I got that 
flesh quite after £tty. Whidi do yon like 
best ?' he added, as Eve was silent. Still 
receiving no r^y, he pansed to look at 
her. 

fihe was embroidering a collar, bnt her 
slender fingers moved mechanically over the 
woik, traciog the small leaves of the pattern 
befbie her. She raised her deep, thoughtful 
eyes to his. 

'' I beg your pardon — did you speak to 
me?.' 

^<Tes« How fall of thought you are! 
Tou're always thiulring. What were you 
thiulriTig about ?" 

'^ I was thinking about you, Balph," she 
answered, resuming her work. 

^^ About me? Kothing good of me, of 
course ; you never do. What was it ?' 

^^ Indeed, dear Balph, you are mistaken ; 
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for I was only then thinking how good you 
might be," 

"Might be! * Might be^ and ^are' are two 
very different things," 

" Not so very different in your case. At 
all events, the ^ might be ' rests with your- 
self," 

" Does it, indeed ? I don't see that my 
being at all rests with myself. I was never 
consulted upon the matter, but thrust into 
the world as others are ; and accordingly I 
act, not by my own will, but by what you 
would call a ^ good will,^ I suppose, though 
it doesn't always seem so. I don't consider 
that I have anything to do with it. But 
we've talked this all over before, and I know 
you don't agree with me. Perhaps you are 
right," he continued, seeing her grieved 
countenance. "But I could never be an 
angel as you are, or Hiink like one, or act 
like one, either. But tell me, what made 
you think about me just then ?" 

" I will, if you will not be angry." 
. "Angry? Am I ever angry at what 
you say? Tou know I never am, though 
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I would not take it from, another living 
creature.'' 

"I was thinking, then, what made you 
say last night that you called at the Cliftons 
the evening before — ^that that detained you ?'' 

" I did call — ^I mean I '' stammered 

the youth, colouring. 

"No, Ealph; you did not call, or you 
would have told me yesterday morning, when 
you were describing your lonely walk along 
the- shore, and telling me how you lingered 
to try and bear in mind the enchanting sight 
of the sea by moonlight, for that picture you 
are going to do for Sir Edward Morley. You 
said you feared you should be very late, but 
that you could not help stopping every few 
minutes to admii^ it ; indeed, your descrip- 
tion made me quite long to have been with 
you. I could not sleep for thinking of it ; 
and when I did sleep at last, it was to dream 
of that glittering sea and those brilliant 
stars, like sparkling jewels in the sweet, 
calm sky* Why, oh I why, did you not tell 
the truth?" 

"Whatever was the use of speaking of 
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such a scene to people who could not under- 
stand it ? — "who would make a laughing-stock 
of me as a star-gazing idiot ?-7— whose minds 
are so brimful of dull earthly dross that they 
would find much more to admire in a paltry 
fee from some bedridden patient? What- 
ever would have been the use of telling the 
truth to such people as these ?" 

" Truth, dear Eialph, is a holy thing, and 
as such should be revered, not broken, or 
slighted for a matter of fBeling." 

" I'm sure I've heard you yourself, Eve, 
say to Bose Lindsay, that truth is cold, wheu 
she's been going it rather too strong to some 
old wretch or other — ^Miss Blue, for instance. 
I beg your pardon, I forgot they had made 
her a sort of relation to you." 

" She is equally a sort of relation, to you, 
Ealph," said Eve, smiling in spite of her 
solemnity ; " but though Miss Blue is very 
peculiar, she has feelings common to us all ; 
indeed, periiaps her sensitiveness is stronger, 
as it often is with thosei who have peculiari- 
ties, especially when those peculiarifcies are 
too roughly touched upon; and dear Bosc 
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Lindsay, in the nafcnial candour of her dis- 
position and openness of her heart, is very 
prone to speak too plainly, and say things 
which, as you know, she very often would 
wish to recall ; her feeling is as great as her 
candour, and she would not wilfully hurt 
anoth<er, at least,'' (as Balph was about to 
speak) " haste of temper is also natural to 
her, but if she feels resentment for one 
moment, she is sorry for it in the next." 

^^ Oh, yes ! all she does and says is 
natural to her; but I am all t^nnatural, I 
suppose." 

*^ Balph, you told me you would not 
be offended at what I said," observed Eve, 
sadly. 

" Neither am I offended, only you seem 
to consider me so very unworthy." 

^^ I was not thinking of you at that mo- 
ment; I was remembering that instance in 
which Bose agreed with me that ^ truth in 
itself was cold,'— she had, in a moment of 
anger, told a bitter truth ; there was no need 
for it to be spoken, and gladly would she have 
unsaid the words, the memory of which^ she 
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knew too well, would cause her own breast, 
and another's, many a pang. 

^^In such an instance, dear Balph, it is 
that ^ truth is cold.' God's own spirit is 
truth, and He hath shown to us the light of 
His truth to be a lantern unto our feet, and 
a light unto our paths. But, Balph, His 
truth is hallowed by mercy. If He looked 
alone to the stem truths of our fallen nature 
and degraded lives, our changeful hearts and 
wandering desires, — ^if He looked on these 
things without mercy, where should we be ? 
What would be our doom ? Surely we 
should faint upon the ^ winding way,' and 
cry in despair, * All Thy waves are gone ovot 
me.' But the light of His truth hath shown 
us good from evil, and, if we only nourish it 
in our hearts, it will fix them on the faith 
which looks beyond the rough journey, and 
all the horrors of the deep, to ^that land 
where no change can reach — where only true 
joys are to be found — ^where waves of trouble 
and perplexity are never known, — ^but where 
peace abides, such as the calm of this world 
cannot give, or its storms take away.' Balph, 
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dear Balph ! nourish the light of truth, all 
these things and much more will it reveal to 
you; and, when waves of trouble compass 
you, and there may, perhaps, seem no escape, 
-^ien enemies ^.Lxte, ^r Mend, f»J^ 
you, you will feel the full value of that 
Friend this light has shown you— the Friend 
who never forsakes or feils-who pointe a 
way of escape no earthly eye could see or 
worldly wisdom descry. Seek this light, 
dear Ealph, and you will find it." She ceased, 
and closed her eyes, for her breathing came 
quickly and painfully. 

Ealph had laid down his brush, and was 
pacing the room with a slow aad thoughtful 
air; indeed, no word had fallen on his ear 
unheard or unheeded. 

"Eve, you are talking too much. I'm 
afraid you are very tired." 

" No, oh, no ! if I only thought you would 
listen to me, and remember." 

" I am listening — and I will remember," 
he said, as he looked with mingled admira- 
tion and wonder at the flushed cheek and 
kindling eye of the fair young speaker — s 

VOL. I. F 
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fragile in her excessive beauty ; she looked, 
indeed, the transient flower of a day, bom 
but to be cut down, " I am only afraid of 
tiring you, Eve. Tour talking does me 
more good than anything else in the world.'' 

"But you will not follow my advice, 
Ealph; you never do as I ask you. I 
thought you promised me, some time ago, 
that you would try to think differently of the 
ways of God — ^to remember that you had 
power given you to act for ^ right or wrong.' " 

" 1 have tried ; but the power seems very 
poor. One is compelled to do and act by 
circumstances." 

" The power is in us aU ; but, like every- 
thing else, if it is not exerted and brought 
into practice, its strength fades, and by-and- 
by it will become dormant. It requires more 
exertion in some natures than others, I be- 
lieve, to gain full command of this power ; 
but the same God who gives it will, if 
we pray for it, grant us grace to use it 
and enable us to attain its full force. He 
knows how we require it in this pathway of 
trial, in which we are placed for some wise 
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purpose, which we are not permitted now to 
know." 

^^But you forget that I have not that 
light, Eve, as you have, to reveal this Friend 
to me. He would not answer my prayer if 
He really is as you would have me believe. 
But I cannot help doubting. Why ? For 
what purpose can He, if really our friend, 
torment us here? — surround us with diffi- 
culties, and place us with people quite 
oppofidte to our natures, who neither under- 
stand our motives nor our feelings—giving 
some power, as you call it, to tyrannize over 
us and each other ? Why are some to live 
long Uv« of ple^oxo, 'with no pin, no 
trouble, while others are fretted to the very 
dust ? And why are some bom better than 
their fellow-creatures, given more of the 
' power ' you speak of — more ' light,^ if you 
will, and then, after a few short years of 
pain—" He stopped abruptly, but his step 
was quicker, and he looked agitated, as he 
walked up and down the room. 

"You would ask," replied Eve, " what is 
the good of their lives ? We are not to know 

r2 
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nowj and, therefore, it is wrong to enquire. 
Some do appear, as you say, to pass through 
life with few clouds to dim their sky ; but 
how do we know what passes, or what may 
have passed, within them ? Perhaps, if we 
knew all, we should not wish to change 
places with them ? All have their cup of 
sorrow at some time of their Uves, and all 
their joy. Tou say, Ealph, you do not 
know our Friend — that He has not been 
revealed unto you. I was going to beg of 
you not to return to so distressing a theme, 
but if you still feel this terrible imbelief, you 
are right, dear Ealph, to speak about it ; it 
is fer better than shutting it up in your own 
breast to canker and take root.'' 

" There is no other mortal to whom I could 
speak as I do to you. Eve. Surely if there 
is truth in Mr. Greenhill's sermon of last 
Sunday — ^which, at your petition, I went to 
hear — ^you are one of those few who shall 
live for ever in the light of His countenance, 
Greenhill called Him ^ the inexhaustible 
Fountain of Light and Joy — ^the Author and 
Giver of Life everlasting.' It is surprising 
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to me how a person can rave of One whom 
he has never seen in such a measure.'^ 

" Oh, dear Balph, do not say ' never 
seen/ " said Eve, while a large tear trickled 
down her now pale cheek ; '^ we have all seen 
Him, and see Him every day, Balph. Do 
you mean to tell me that, with your great 
mind for the good and beautiful, your spirit 
for all that is noble, you cannot trace the 
hand of that Great One in all His works ? 
Do you mean to say that, in your lovely walk 
on Tuesday evening, you did not think of 
Him ? that you looked at and admired all 
that His hand had made ? that you revelled 
in the sense of delight, the talent of inspira- 
tion which He has given you ? also the works 
of His hand, and yet owned not their Maker? 
that the pale moon in her sweety silent elo- 
quence — ^the bright stars, which speak of 
beauty unequalled here — ^the silvery rolling 
wave, which is but a beauteous simile of the 
transient troubles of life, did not move you 
to adoration of the Great Maker of them all? 
Balph I Balph ! if you tell me so I will not 
believe you. Tou did see Him, though you 
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owned Him not. Own Him! — ^love Him, 
Balph; He wiU love you and help you!" 
She gasped for breath ; great had been her 
excitement during this speech — ^but it was 
in a goodly cause. Ealph had sat down 
with his hands over his eyes, and remained 
perfectly still till Eve paused thus. He rose 
instantly, and, leaving the room with haste, 
soon returned with a glass of water, which 
he held to her lips. 

^^ Thank you,'' she said, as soon as she had 
recovered a little; ^^I am better now. 
Balph, you were speaking of those whose few 
years of life were Ml of pain, and then, — " 
she paused in her turn — "how soon they 
died ; but think not their mission has always 
been in vain ; my life has been short, and I 
have had much pain to bear, but I have had 
my share of comfort and of joy. Ealph I you 
have it in your power, which you so despise, 
to make the little remaiader happier still. 
Do not, Ralph ! — pray !" as the young man 
put his handkerchief to his eyes. " It must 
be ; what you would have said is true — my 
time is very short — ^I feel it. Yes, dear 
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lEtalph, it is quite true; but if, ia my last 
hours I can feel that I have been the poor 
means of bringing your wandering steps 
nearer to your God and mine, I shall feel 
bliss indeed: my short life will not hare been 
speut in vaii , L when you oome, Mph, 
to your far-off home at last, we shall then 
meet in endless felicity, and you will be 
welpomed the dearer as a sheep that once 
was lost, which went astray and is found." 

" Eve ! Eve I your home cannot be mine ; 
I shall never enter there !" 

He was more moved than she had ever 
seen him. ** Dear Ealph, Mercy will lead 
you — ^will guide you to — " a violent fit of 
430ughing arrested her, so violent that she 
struggled for breath. Before Ealph could 
hasten to her side and support her with his 
arm, the handkerchief she held to her mouth 
was deluged in blood. Horror-stricken (for 
he had never seen her pass so much b^ore, 
only a few drops, and at long intervals, during 
OiB last two years), he rung the bell Airiously, 
when two or three servants rushed in, alarmed 
at the. startling peal, quickly followed by Mrs. 
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Thornton and Ernest Morley. The latter had 
just arriyed ; he had been in earnest conver- 
sation with Mrs. Thornton, in the drawing- 
room, when the bell was rung so vigorously, 
but the sound had not caused them the con- 
sternation it had those below, not being 
heard so loudly. The scream of the house- 
maid, as she entered the study, had attracted 
their attention, and they had lost no time 
in descending, to find Eve lying, like one 
dead, still supported by Ealph^s arm. 

" Water ! water ! " was echoed by all ; and 
old Joan Austin, the housekeeper, chafed the 
hands and temples of the poor girl, while 
Morley endeavoured to pour some wine into 
her mouth. Mrs. Thornton's exclamation, 
^^Dear, dear me, Balph, she l\as sat too 
long!" revived the stunned senses of the 
youth, whose cheek was well-nigh as 
blanched as that of the inanimate form he 
supported. 

^' She has been talking too much, I think,'' 
he whispered, while cold drops of perspiration 
stood upon his forehead, and the arm he held 
round her trembled like an aspen-leaf. 
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'< I think vre had better get her up stair s, 
and lay her on her bed/' said old Joan. 

''That can soon be done/' answered 
Morley, and, though deeply moved with the 
distressing scene, he lifted the young girl in 
Ms powerful arms as though she had been 
an infant, and carried her up the stairs, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Thornton and the female 
servants. He laid her on the bed. Every 
restorative was administered, but for some 
time she looked quite inanimate. Mrs. 
Thornton sent off to the Doctor who was 
visiting an old patient in Doverton, begging 
his immediate return home. 

At last she moved and sighed, opened her 
eyes, and by degrees the faint colour dawned 
in her marble-looking cheek. But Morley 
did not leave the bed-side till she had quite 
recovered from her long fainting-fit. While 
lie bends over her we wiU note him. 

He was tall and well-proportioned; his 
figure fine and commanding; his hair and 
whiskers, meeting under his chin, also the 
well-tumed moustache, were of a rich warm 
brown. He would have been considered fair 
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than othen^-ise. The features were good, 
but if not strictly handsome, like those of the 
artist, the face was far more attractive. It 
beamed with good nature, with sympathetic 
feeling and open generosity of heart, and 
won, not only the admiration of the beholder, 
but, what is far more rare, his confidence too. 
Indeed, it was astonishing to find confidence 
reposed in such youth ; young and old of both 
sexes brought their grief-worn tales to him — 
tales, perhaps, they would have excluded 
from other ears. Even strangers poured forth 
heartfelt words to him — ^not as is usual, words 
from the lips alone — and while to those who 
needed it pecuniary aid was always given, the 
receiver was sure of what is far dearer to the 
*^ sorrowing one " — sympathy in his distress. 
While Morley's hand was ready to aid, his 
ear was ever ready to hear ; a life of great 
indulgence had not done its usual work with 
him. 

Morley was the only son of wealthy and 
doating parents; but they had performed 
that " great secret " omitted by so many — 
they had set him a good example, and he 
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had followed it. As his biiihright yros 
2M>ble, so i^as he in thought and deed. 

Eve liad now reviyed sufficiently to thank 
him for his kindness. She looked round, as 
if her eyes sought some &ce she did not see. 
" I liave sent for uncle, darling ; he will 
not be long," said Mrs. Thornton, in answer 
to the Bearching gaze, as she imagined. 

Morley, seeing his services were no longer 
i^uired, kissed gently the little white hand 
he held in his own, and leaving the room 
^ftly, descended to the study. In the old 
chair where Eve had reclined sat Ealph, his 
face buried in his hands. He did not raise 
his head on Morley's entrance, who, per- 
t)^ving his abstraction, walked to the easel, 
9Skd stood in silent contemplation of the 
»aint-like figure on the canvas. 

"Poor dear girl," at length were the 
words which fell from his lips. 

The word dear atoused the attention of 
the other, who, fersaking his posture, came 
and stood beside him. There were traces of 
deep emotion on his ooimtenance, and 
Morley could almost have thought he had 
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been weeping. His kind heart was touched, 
as it always was, at signs of grief in another, 
especially of such a nature as he believed 
Balph Thornton's to be. And in the spirit 
of that very kindness he spoke the following 
words : — 

"She looks too beautiful to live — it is 
right for all who love her to feel prepared 
for what I fear must happen before long; 
but it is sad for them — ^very sad," and a tear 
of genuine sympathy for the youth at his 
side dimmed the young man's eye. " Poor 
dear girl,'' he repeated. 

"I do not know why you should pity 
her," observed Ealph, in a tone so cold that 
Morley looked round in surprise ; he remem- 
bered, however, the reserved nature of the 
other, and was sorry he had alluded to 
feelings which perhaps Balph would rather 
had remained unobserved. 

" No ; I do not know that any one is to be 
pitied with such bright hopes as she has," he 
said. " You are right; we must pity those 
she will leave here^ still there is always 
something very sad in the death of one just 
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entering 'womanhood, who might, were she 
spared, he a hlessing to many — ^the happy 
mistress of a peaceM home — ^with kindred 

joys — a wife and mother " 

"Stop!" cried Balph, so suddenly that 
Morley started, thinking something was the 
matter. " I hold it desecration of any man 
to speak of Eve so ! to regard her in this 
light! she is not as other mortals — dull 
clods of the earth ! she is not to he classed 
with them. Surely hy some mistake alone 
her spirit fell into this form of clay ! " 

" Well, it is a heautifol and fitting tene- 
inent — no other hut a pure spirit could 
inhahit so angelic a form," replied Morley, 
humouring the wild idea, while astonished 
at the young man's rhapsody. "You are 
' right in your views of the case — ^as poor Eve 
iB now-and I am glad, for yourself, you can 

take such " 

" How do you mean ?" asked the youth, 
in his haughtiest tone. 

"Why, surely, if there were no real 
danger, which I do not think there was 
some time back — ^for your uncle, the Doctor, 
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assured me his opinion was, that with great 
care she might outgrow the malady — ^yoath 
is on her side— and putting that out of the 
question, ^ while there's life there^s hope,^ 
Surely, if there were ground for this hope, 
and it gendered into being, you would not 
then hold the opinions you have just ex-' 
pressed ; you would not sacrifice all human 
feeling on such a score— the poor girPs, 
probably as well as others, for I conclude 
that while in a human form her feelings 
are of the same nature as our own " 

" They are not," replied Balph, peremp- 
torily. " Her nature is not our own ! and, 
again, I say I should hold such feelings 
towards her in myself or any other man as 
profanation ! " His eye glared and his 
cheek grew white in the intensity of his 
feeling. 

" Well, well," said Morley, observing his 
excitement, " we will talk no more about it 
now. I do not hesitate to say I think you 
are wrong. . Eve's state is very precarious, 
but she may yet outlive many — ^you or I — 
many in fuU health now ( and if it pleases 
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Ood to spare her, I can only add that for 
her sake and your own, I trust these 
opinions may change." He held out his 
hand as lie spoke, and there was something 
so firank in the action and the manner of the 
speaker, that Ealph, although his brow was 
knit and Iiis eyes flashed fire, could not but 
accept the proffered hand. 

" We do not understand each other," he 
said^ drawing his breath quickly and receding 
from the other as soon as the hands were 
ttnclasped: there had been no pressure in 
his. ^^ I look upon Eve as the creature of 
another sphere — the sphere to which her 
spirit belongs, and from whence, by a wrong 
decree, it burst. It is yearning to return, 
but cannot part from the body without disso- 
lution. The flesh, mean and miserable in 
itself, has been exalted by the spirit, and 
has been partaker of the desire, the burning 
desire, to quit this morbid state, and re-enter 
the realms of a brighter world! visions of 
which the poor thing of clay is permitted at 
times to dream, but to return in still more 
bitter contempt and detestation to the vile 
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plodding of the earth-worm ! the heaping up 
of the dross they call gold ! " 

" Kalph Thornton, by those very dreams 
of which you speak, can you not see, are you 
not told of that existence in store for you, 
and me, and all who do their best in this 
existence which you deem so vile ! Eve 
Ending's spirit is pure and good, but the 
Almighty has not limited His gifts or His 
goodness to her alone ; believe me, Balph, if 
you would only study the interior as you do 
the exterior, you would often find as bright 
a gem in a much rougher casket ; I own it 
is far more beautiful to find the two com- 
bined, for the pleasing appearance is equally 
with the mind the remnant of a better state. 
Still we cannot always expect to find the 
two ; perfection was never meant for earth, 
we are placed, as it were, in a long journey 
of trial, and are not all gifted alike either in 
person or in mind. Those who are the less 
gifted, to them shall be the greater reward 
for aU they overcome; for from those to 
whom many talents are given, much shall be 
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required. ^We can but do our best ; all the 

sects, all tlie arguments, all the diyisions of 

our religion, can teach us no more than the 

plain truth, though they may put it into 

many diflferent forms, and strive to give 

many esiplanations. They will all be 

summed up in that one verse of Scripture, 

^ Year Gtod ; keep His commandments — this 

is the whole duty of man! ' " 

Balph Thornton had turned towards the 

window, with an air of indifference, during 

Horley's speech, but he had listened to it 

nevertheless, and was pondering on the 

quotation. 

The former had moved from the easel^ and, 
as if to turn the subject, was examining and 
remarking upon the many paintings and 
drawings scattered about the room, — some 
just begun, some half finished. In taking 
up a landscape, the better to admire its 
colouring and effect, he displayed to view a 
most exquisite female head in water-colours, 
placed behind it, seemingly half finished lil^e 
SO many others there. "What a lovely 

VOL. I. Q 
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face!" he exclaimed. Eeceiving no reply 
to his oommentary, he asked, " Who is she, 
Ealph?" 

The youth had turned his head at Morley's 
exclamation, but was looking out of the win- 
dow again. A satirical smile played about 
his moulii as he answered, " Oh, only a poor 
woman — ^a silly woman on Doverton beach." 
He thought that no young nobleman would 
care to know more about a " silly woman." 
He was mistaken. 

" Silly ! never. Surely that' face betrays 
no turn of mind ; and yet there may be de- 
spondency." He added, musingly, ^^ Is she 
young ?" 

^^Not very, I suppose; about thirty, I 
should think." 

"Is die irrevocably silly? Can nothing 
be done for her?" 

Balph looked round in his turn, astonished, 
*-t" I'm sure I don't know ; I didn't think 
it my business to enquire. I went to . take 
the study of the head," he said, testily. 

^^ When flhafl you be going again ? I beg 
your pardon, do not think me impertinent ; 
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bnt, if you have no objection, I should like 
to walk wil^ you. I fihould like to see the 
originaL" 

^^ One sitting more will suffice for what I 

want, I think. Of course, it is only as a 

study I took it ; I may bring it iato use with 

most of the others at a future time perhaps. 

To-day is Thursday; I shall not be going 

before Monday. If you will accompany me 

I shall be happy ; it is a pretty walk, either 

along the shore, or over the cliffs, if the tide 

is up.'' 

He spoke with more cordiality than before. 
The fact of a young man like Ernest Morley 
taking an interest in a poor, silly, lost creature 
whom he had never even seen, — a young 
man accustomed to mix in the first society, 
consisting of beauty, of grace, of high-bom 
elegauce, — struck him as something exceed- 
ingly different to what he expected in man- 
kind. A strange interest crept over him for 
the manly and noble-looking being before 
him ; aud although he still held his principles 
in utter defiance and contempt — ^all he had 
said, in abhorrence and derision — ^he shook 

g2 
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hands this time with some appearance of 
warmth, as he pressed his companionship ; 
and the agreement being made and settled 
for the walk on the following Monday, they 
parted. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

"Oaily vitli pinioni rise, 
Hope on the ving ! 
See &oin the fitful akies 
ComeB a &int shadowing. 

FearleBS ! face the Aay, 
Bid the shade d^wrt; 

Chase the clond away, 
BiaTe, boldbeait!" 

Tebvesdale Pahk, the seat of General 
Lmdsay, was situated in one of Old Eng- 
land's most favoured spots for pieturesq^ue 
and rural beauty. The enchantment of its 
scenery had not as yet been broken, nor its 
winding lanes and woody dells cut up by that 
most ruthless monster, Steam ! At the time 
of which we write there was no railroad in 
OT near its Ticinity. The wayworn traTeUer 
on the mail, or " long coach," as it was 
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called, would doubtless have cast a critical 
eye on this residence as he passed, and would 
either have called it pedantic or cockueyfied, 
according to the tenor of his ideas. Had it 
been a few miles nearer to the Great City, 
it would have partaken, perhaps, of the latter 
sentiment more generally; but, as it was 
above thirty miles from London, and its 
stillness had been undisturbed by the traffic 
of the EaU (in reality more retired and truer 
in its country tone than many places at thrice 
the distance), the former term was applied 
by the majority, and not without some rea- 
sons, for there was a quaintness and origi- 
nality of taste discernible in the air of the 
whole place that attracted the attention and 
remarks of the observer. There was a good 
bold carriage-road from the chief lodge-gate,, 
extending a full half-mile, and terminating 
in a broad slope before the principal entrance 
of the house. 

Teevesdale had been purchased by the 
grandfather of the present owner: he had 
been a great saver of money ; had lived to a 
very old age in much obscurity. The large 
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lamblmg bxuldmg^ dilapidated whea he took 
it, sunk from neglect into absolute deoay. 
He had "buried big only son, consequently 
Qenexal Ijiudsay was bis successor; and he^ 
remaining abroad for some years after bis 
grsoidfather's death, found the old mansion^ 
on bis return, perfectly uninhabitable, and 
unmediately set to work repairing it. Num- 
Wless were his alterations, his additions : he 
put in a piece here, and he pulled down a 
piece there ; ornamented and grumbled, but 
uothing', tended to take away that moumfol, 
solemn look from the so-long deserted man 
^XL It seemed always to stand like a sen* 
tinel of reproof in the mind of its present 
merry-hearted possessor. He had been a 
sojourner in sunny climes ; the cheery build- 
ings of the East had ill fitted him for so 
dreary a dwelling. And one bright day, 
haying been called to celebrate the birthday 
of his little niece, Bose, whose father (his 
only brother) had died some months before 
his return to England, he determined on 
making her his heiress, and, as fax as he 
could, acting a father's part towards her. 
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His resolution was fixed from that time 
forth. He would pull the old house down, 
and build one in every way appropriate to 
the taste of a young and joyous girl. He 
had no idea that a girl could be anything 
else than joyous. His chief idea of youth 
was merriment. Such he imagined, in his 
simple creed^ it always ought to be. In 
earlier days, for a brief space, he had been 
married. But his knowledge of the depths 
of woman's nund was limited ; he supposed 
all the exploits he had read of as performed 
by women were fictitious; that they were 
Creatures to be fiattered, petted, caressed, 
and nurtured like hothouse plants. (Per- 
haps it would be well if in this respect there 
were more who entertained the good General's 
opinion.) But he did not give credit to the 
high-souled resolves, the firm principle, and 
strong sense, possessed and practised by 
«,mr<* th«m, which wfll «,m;tin«. th^ 
into the shade the qualities of the other 
sex. These he had yet to learn, but he 
wa, no Mgot, <« time wiJl show. He had 
character^ like other members of this book, 
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and scarapled mot to show it ; but its chief 
points, altfaiOTigh singalar, were not very pre- 
posterous* The modem house was raised in 
the place of its forlom*looking predecessor, 
audthe sanguine General must, indeed, have 
mdxiiged in all his gay, jovial moods during 
its erection. Never was there such a light- 
some, airy building. The very ground round 
^e old edifice had been pronounced haunted 
I>y the poor and uneducated, but the gradual 
Appearance of the new one did away with the 
%%Via at once and for ever. It was some- 
thing between a large Swiss villa and a 
Chinese pagoda. Its walls had been white, 
hut they were so painted over with curious 
patterns and designs that you could hardly 
trace the fact. It had so many windows and 
80 many verandahs, and was so embellished 
by wild fency, that many persons with a 
comic vein would have traced in it a strong 
resemblance to a huge bird-cage. It had 
even so struck the old General himself, upon 
one occasion; and, although he wouldnot have 
owned it to anybody, he consoled himself by 
an inward comment, that it was just the thing 
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for so pretty a bird. Ko ; like most people,^ 
lie was jealous of his peculiarities, and very 
tenacioiis of any allusion being made to bis 
festidioTis tastes. TKe " pretty bird," as be 
called his niece, Bose Lindsay, would feign 
have seen, hadshe had her choice, the old man-^ 
sion again standing, instead of its gaudy suc-^ 
cesser, which she declared made her eyes ache 
with its light and glitter. But the feature she 
most deplored in her uncle's caprice, had been 
the removal of the long avenue of pine- trees 
which had in days of yore graced the ap* 
proach to the house. Of these she had heard 
her mother speak, and coidd not imagine how 
anybody could have had the heart to cut 
them down. But the General liked all light 
— he contended that shade made the mind 
gloomy, forgetting, in his wish to impart 
his own sprightly temperament to others^ 
that it was not in his power to change those 
hues which ia some hearts find the glare of 
day too painfiilly light, and seek, as more 
harmonious, the repose of the shade to bill 
them. The broad open carriage-road was 
railed off from the soft velvet sward ; upon 
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wbich had also been large clumps of trees 
in former years; these had likewise been 
remoyed, and in their places stood groups of 
curious figures, vases, and all kinds of strange 
contrivances for flowers and birds of various 
description. In the summer time the view 
of Teevesdale Park, from the road, had a 
very striking effect, for there were cockatoos 
on their stands, and gay parrots and monkeys 
in their fancy ca^s, with many small birds 
of brilliant plunTg^ in indole, mri. in- 
visible; and in other parts, fenced oflF, were 
animals from distant climes. Altogether it 
reminded one of a small zoological collection. 
The park was not large, but it was kept in 
the strictest order, as also were the garden 
grounds. But his farm was the OeneraPs 
favourite hobby. If he boasted of anything 
beside his niece, it was of his first-rate stock, 
and, certainly, a finer breed of Aldemeys, 
fatter pigs, or more thriving poultry, were 
rarely to be found. When Eose was away, 
he spent a great part of each day among his 
live stock, for he seldom had visitors when 
she was not at the park, and sometimes her 
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absence, much to his vexation, lasted for 
months together; but when present, she 
often accompanied him to the farm, for Bose, 
like her uncle, in this particular, held all 
dumb creatures dear. 

" I wonder what makes the girl so long," 
said General Lindsay to himself, as he im- 
patiently walked for the third or fourth time 
to the southern window of ihe morning-room, 
as it was called ; " when she once gets there 
she always stays so long." 

He looked as he spoke towards the grey 
turrets of Morley Court, just visible through 
the trees which surrounded them ; but we 
will take a peep farther than the old gentle- 
man's eye can reach, and gaze with due interest 
on the stately dwelling of an age long past. 

It is the time of all others to see it 
now, for the sun is setting, and its rays 
stealing athwart the old, ivy-covered walls, 
and peering through the dark foliage around, 
give an additional charm to the ancient gran- 
deur and aristocratic bearing of the fine old 
building. Time had not been very busy 
with it, to judge by the massive heavy- 
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looking gateway, the old towers, and small 
curiously-shaped windows. It covered a 
very large space of ground, and had formerly 
had a moat surrounding it ; this, however, 
had been done away with by its present 
possessor. Sir Edward Morley ; and the dell 
around, showing where it had been, was now 
brilliant in ite display of choicest flowers. 
From the terrace above descended flights of 
stone steps, surrounded by huge images, in 
keeping with the style of the architecture ; 
and on the bold lawn below were fountains 
playing and sparkling in the sun-gleams. 
The grounds were very large, and in parts 
thickly wooded. There was no studied neat- 
ness; no effort of display. It appeared to 
be left, in some secluded paths, to yield to 
its native wildness, but all was, in reality, 
looked after with the greatest care; there 
was no neglect, but there was the refined 
love of " Nature's own magnificence." As 
opposite as were in character these two 
places, whose lands joined — ^Morley Court 
and Teevesdale Park — so were also their 
occupants, Sir Edward Morley and the 
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General. The one, delicate in form and mind, 
refined to fastidiousness, sensitive to very 
painfdlness, retired in his habits and pur- 
suits ; the other, robust and hearty iq constitu- 
tion and manner, possessing a spirit which 
sometimes exceeded the due bounds of his 
years, and led hnn to rattle on in what his 
niece Eose called his ^^ boyish nonsense ; '^ 
but Bachelor Lindsay, as he jocosely styled 
himself, had his fits of depression, though 
the world knew it not; perhaps Bose was 
the only one who suspected them; but she 
dearly loved "her jolly old unde," as she 
called him ; and no diversity of his manner, 
however trivial, escaped her perception. 
Strange too, with their adverse dispositions, 
that the Baronet and he were fast, firm Mends. 
But how frequently do the mainsprings 
of the human heart flow into the same har-* 
monious channel, alter meandering with such 
contrary winds upon the beaten track. Thus 
they joined within the kindred way, and 
their opposite qualities even made the enjoy- 
m^it of eadi other's society the greater ; for 
comfort or aid was always to be derived 
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£roiii one another ; and so does Nature hold 
bfir swe^est and best influence. 

^ Here she comes," exclaimed the Gene- 
ral, again moying towards the window. His 
good-hiunoured £200 had worked itself into 
an. expression of anxiety at his niooo's long 
absaice, and now the revulsion of feeling on 
perceiving her, gave his pleasure*lit counto- 
XEance a very comical tone. ^^ By Jove I alio 
sits the mare well. What a figure I fit for 
ti queen ; and not even James behind hor ! 
the devil! — oh! — I forgot. She's nearly 
l»oken me of that — • As she says, it's 
like that braggadocio Doctor; but there's 
some excuse for a fellow swearing after 
Eving in such hot climates as I have. But, 
as I'm a bachelor, she looks noble I " 

Bose Lindsay would, indeed, have excited 
admiration in the heart of a more critical 

and impartial beholder than that of her doat- 

* 

ing old uncle. She did sit well, and guided 
the thorou^-bred mare she rode with ease 
and grace. And now as she came cantering 
across the park, her swan-like form and loose 
tresses waving wantonly in the wind, she 
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would hare made a fioe subject for Balph 
Thornton's pencil ; so thought the General, as 
a gleam of more serious import stole over 
his visage. 

'^ Why didn't you take James, you mad- 
cap?" 

" What did I want with a * poker ' behind 
me ? She's as quiet as a Iamb ! " answered 
the breathless, blooming girl, as she jumped 
&om the saddle into her uncle's arms. 

" What's made you so long, yon 
rogue ?" 

" I could not get away before ; Sir Edward 
is not so well, and Lady Morley's whole time 
is taken up with him ; indeed, she is not well 
either. Gertrude says, she thinks they grow 

for they appear more wrapt up in each othCT 
eyery time she comes home for her hoUdays. 
She would make me stay with her and chat 
a bit, for, she says, she's moped to death now 
Edith is married, and she has nobody to 
speak to of her own age." 

"Where's Ernest?" 

" Why, he's some years older, but still, I 
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sliould have thought, a companion for any- 
body. I am afraid this Gertrude gives way 
to fancies. I never did like her like her 
sister or brother. I don't think she's equal 
to Edith. She don't love her parents so 
much, or, at least, she does not seem to ; but 
she is very young, and fond of ^iety." 

" Well, hasn't she got everything to make 
her gay? A good home, flowers, pets — all 
that her heart can wish for ? What does 
she want more to make her gay ?" 

" This is not society, uncle ; of which, you 
know, she's fond." 

" Society ! her own fresh feelings ought to 
be society enough for her ; a young heart like 
that pine for amusement ! Bad look-out ! 
But Where's her worthy brother, my young 
friend?" 

" He is gone to Doverton, rather suddenly. 
Gertrude says, he left for London the day 
before yesterday, and intended proceeding 
to Doverton the next day. His good tutor 
has had another attack." 

*^ Poor Greenhill I I fear he is breaking." 

*^ I fear so. Isn't it strange I've not 
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heard from any of them since I wrote to 
say I should go next week if I could ?" 

^^ I don't see anything strange in it, when 
your mother wrote last week and told you 
all ahout them, and that your Aunt Thornton 
wanted you to go as soon as you could — ^you 
wrote to say you would do so— well, what 
do you want to hear from them for, when 
you will see them so soon?" 

^* I don't want to hear from them particu- 
larly, only it's not like Aunt Eaehel not to 
write; I'm afraid Eve's worse, or some- 
thing." 

" Pack o' nonsense ! people all seem to be 
for ever looking on the black side ; when I 
was a boy I didn't know what it meant." 

" Well, if I thought all was right there, I 
don't think I would go just yet, because 
Gertrude is all alone." 

" I've told you all along they can do very 
well without you, much better than I can ; 
but you never would believe me before, but 
have always been for starting off on tW 
slightest hint from that quarter, and thought 
nothing of leaving your poor old uncle in 
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the Itxreh. Now, I suppose, I may thank 
the sudden interest you take in Miss Gtor- 
tmde for this, eh?" 

There was a surprised expression in the 
old gentleman's eye, and a slightly satirical 
smile on his Up. 

** "You know, dear uncle, how very, very 

mxLch I love Eve — and how I feel I shall not 

perhaps have her long to love, only her 

memory, and that is why I am so anxious 

always to go to her. Aunt Thornton Ba3ni I 

always do her good; mamma repeated that 

again in her last letter, and, as you know, 

said her spirits had of late been very bad." 

^^ WeU, it's that very thing that makes mo 
surprised at your sudden change of mind^ 
and that you should think of that silly girl 
yonder, before the poor little angel who loves 
you so." 

" I don't know that I hardly thought of 
her at all," stammered Eose, blushing very 
deeply, *^but I must go and dress; it i6 
half-past five now, and you expect the 
Tousaines to dinner, do you not ?" 

" Yes, to be sure I do— I had forgotten ; 

h2 
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and I asked Captain Biggin — so I did. Did 
you know that, sly fox, and didn't it make 
you turn so rosy-red just now ?" 

" O uncle ! and you know I cannot bear 
Idm ! — ^if I blushed, it would be with anger 
about him!" 

" Oh! bravo! that's just as it should be — 
couldn't be better — ^that's the way to begin. 
Taste and try before you buy I Well, he is 
a handsome young chap, and plenty of 
money." 

" Uncle 1" cried Eose, stamping her little 
foot, and reddening (in truth this time) from 
anger, " I beg you will not talk so — ^he's a 
conceited puppy — an upstart — a man void of 
all sense and religion ! " 

"Hulloa, huUoa! pull in there, little 
one!" exclaimed her vivacious old uncle, 
clasping her slender waist, " not so hard on 
the poor brute ; you'll like him well enough 
when you know him. Don't look so angry, 
pretty one I" 

"I know him, dear uncle," said Eose, 
calmly, " as well as I ever wish to know 
him, and better than you do, who havo 
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known him personally for twice the time 
that X have." 

'* Ah ! well, well ! young ladies are dif- 
ferent now-a-days to what they were in my 
time ; although then they had their whims 
too ; " and a shade of melancholy passed over 
his face. ^^ But go and dress, Bosey, and I 
must do the same." 

" Indeed, you must, unless you want to 
frighten your Mends away again. You do 
look a rum old curmudgeon !" and the saucy 
girl, giviQg him a hearty kiss, left the old 
General gazing after her with a fond snule, 
as she ran up stairs to perform her hasty 
toilet. 

She had pulled off her riding habit, and 
sat for a few minutes, before ringing for her 
maid " to tease her," as she termed the ser- 
vices of that person. The flush had left her 
cheek, and she was now paler than usual, 
having generally a slight but healthy bloom, 
which, however, deepened or faded according: 
to the feelings of her heart,; for her's was a 
countenance which betrayed every sensation 
there — ^it was but a poor deceiver, when she 
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might have occaBion, as all may have at 
times, for ^* disguise;" her hair was dark 
and glossy ; her eyes large and fall — ^they 
beamed with intelligence and truthfulness, 
with that keen perception of character that 
seemed to pierce the inmost thoughts of 
another; and many there were who had 
shrunk from their intense fascination ; those 
bdarts whose dark recesses could not bear 
thb light of day had quailed beneath the 
open penetration of hers; her skin was 
white and clear; her forehead high and 
open; and though the face was certainly 
imperfect to the set lines of beauty, it never 
failed to attract attention and greater admi- 
ration than might h|ive been bestowed on 
more model features with less of the soul's 
light upon them; perhaps there was too 
much of decision about the small mouth at 
times for one so youthful, but the expression, 
in harmony with the colour on her cheek 
and lip, was ever varying ; the deep violet 
^ade of her eyes even seemed to grow 
darker as their earnest steadfast gaze met 
those of another ; — at this moment those eyes 
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were fixed iu pensive, ay, seemingly, in 
troubled thought ; and the head thrown back, 
with the dark hair falling around her, gave 
her a statue-like appearance. What a con- 
trast to the animated form a few short 
minutes ago. 

"To day's Thursday*-! needn't go till 
Tuesday orWednesday ; I daresay he'll be gone 
then ; yes, Gertrude said they expected him 
back very soon on account of the election — 
and so it's true what they thought — ^he really 
is engaged to Lady Emily — Gertrude seems 
sure of it. I wonder Lady Emily should 
like to talk about it so before it is properly 
announced, particularly to that young girl. 
Well, she is pretty and rich, but the last I 
should have thought Mr. Morley would 
have chosen. Gertrude seems to think they 
have ^ booked him ' (as she calls it) ; but I 
should never have thought Ernest Morley 
one to be caught in any way. Poor Lady 
Morley ! I know she does not like her at all. 
What will she do when she hears about it ? 
Oh, dear I what a funny, contrary world this 
is I I cannot go while he is there ; I was 
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going away because he was here. How 
ridiculous uncle will think me, to be so 
changeable. But what can I do? I feel 
that I am right. — I'm sure I am in this." 

And Eose, still buried in her reverie, hid 
her face in her hands, though none were by 
to see the large tears she could not control. 

" How wrong I am ! but God will have 
mercy on the heart bowed down. He will 
pity poor human love ; alas ! unrequited." 

A knock at the door ; and, after a moment's 
pause, Rose opened it, with no trace of emo- 
tion save a very pallid cheek. 

" Are you not well, missy ? Massa tink 
you be late. May I send de gal ?" 

" Yes, Nino ; send Evans directly. I am 
quite well, only rather tired; tell her to 
naake haste." And Eose began to arrange 
her hair in its large silken roll around her 
head, and to adjust the pretty pink silk dress 
with its black lace trimmings to her fine but 
sylph-like form* 

" Well, old boy," shouted her uncle, from 
the bottom of the stairs, "you've been a 
long time titivating ; it's just half-past six 
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— ^bnt, by Jove, you look fit to graoo a 
throne !" 

" It's more than you do, you tiresomo 
child ! I do think you've loosened all my 
hair again with your hippopotamus-caresses." 

To some readers the mode of address 
adopted to each other by Bose and her 
uncle may appear to have been strange and 
disrespectful ; but then they do not under- 
stand, perhaps, the very good understanding 
existing between them. Bose was often 
called "a good boy," or a "jolly fellow," 
and as often returned these compliments to 
her uncle. 

But, the company having duly arrived, 
the party sat down to dinner. There were 
six besides Bose and the General ; the latter 
made it a rule never to dine more than 
twelve, but the table was at all times 
furnished with the greatest profusion, some- 
times even to over-abundance, with the same 
show of gaudy splendour which distinguished 
the old man's taste in all his appurtenances. 

The drawing-room was in itself a bazaar. 
The very bright curtains and hangings. 
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with the gayest of carpets and richly 
painted walls, made the eye ache and pine 
for repose, which was nowhere to be found 
there; for turn it where you would, it was 
assailed with countless ornaments of every 
make and description. All kinds of fancy 
chairs and curiously shaped lounges, with 
every device apparently to keep the atten* 
tion perpetually at play, and ever, as Eose 
would say, " prevent it from settling peace- 
fully upon one object." There was some- 
thing glaring in this room, exceedingly 
distasteful to its future possessor, but she 
never alluded to it before her uncle, who 
fancied he was making it more congenial to 
her young girUsh spirit by adding any fresh 
piece of gaiety to its many-coloured and 
innumerable attractions ; she would only re- 
mark, ^Hhat it looked much the best at night- 
time, when the long, green Venetians were 
dosed, and there was light enough fix)m the 
fire to sit without lamps." He would shake 
his head and say, ^^that he did not think 
she was quite well ; it was natural for all 
young people to like plenty of light" 
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The dining-room would have been con- 
genial to her feelings had there not been 
80 yery large a display of plate as almost 
to make one feel, she said, ^^that he was 
bound to purchase something ;" but it 
looked noble now, with pretty Bose seated 
at the head of the table, opposite her 
uncle. 

On one side of her sat Mr. Tousaine, a 
gentleman of «ome consequence in the 
neighbourhood; and on the other, Captain 
Biggin, who had escorted her in to dinner. 
Next to him was seated a Mrs. Davenport, a 
distant relation of Mrs. Tousaine's, and a 
very great Mend of Bose's grandmamma 
(old Mrs. Blue, of Doverton). Mrs. Tousaine 
sat by the General: she was an austere, 
wriJed pecsoi^ge, wiO. a patch on he^ 
fece, and a large turban, of a very by-gone 
fashion, surmounting her head ; her daugh- 
ter looked as though she would have sunk 
into the ground for very fear of her, and her 
fion not much the bolder, save that he made 
a desperate attempt now and then to address 
Miss Lindsay and enter into general conver- 
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satioD, but was usually baulked and brought 
to a stand by his mother's cold fishy-looking 
eye. 

The prevailing topic had been the forth- 
coming election. Sir Edward Morley had 
been formerly a representative of the borough, 
and was again a candidate ; he was a general 
favourite among those Mends who knew 
him, but, from his secluded manner of living, 
their number was small, and he had many 
opponents. The majority in that county 
would have much preferred his son, and, 
indeed, the baronet wished him to reign in 
his stead; but the younger Morley most 
firmly refiised both his father's and Mends' 
solicitations on the subject, and, although he 
would not willingly have denied his father 
any request he might make, he at last 
succeeded in convincing him that it would 
be better for him to wait a few years before 
taking so responsible a situation; saying, 
" that he should be older then and wiser ;" 
for Ernest Morley looked upon such an 
imdertaking in "its proper light,"— not 
upon the pomp and vanity of the position. 
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but upon the work he had to do — ^to operate 
for "good or evil." 

" I wonder he should go away at such a 
time; just, too, as his father has made 
Morley Court his own — a most liberal and 
unfath^ly act now-a-days, I must confess — 
he must be a rare old trump, that Sir Edward; 
but, begging his pardon, I think Morley 
is a fool not to have turned aU out at once 
and secured the fine old place to himself." 

"I differ with you, young gentleman," 
said the General, glancing quickly £rom 
Captain Biggin, who had made the above 
speech, to Sose, who little concealed her feel- 
ings on the subject. " It would have been a 
base act of ingratitude to have returned his 
other's unparalleled generosity in such a 
manner ; an act Ernest Morley never could 
commit." 

" Is it not strange," broke in Mr. Tousaine, 
" that Morley should have granted that place 
to his son during his lifetime ?" 

" Not as circumstances stand," answered 
General Lindsay. " In the first place, I think 
the greatest wish of his heart was that 
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EmeBt should have represented the cotmtjr ; 
he wished him to take his proper standiag 
in society now while he lives to see and 
rejoice in his son's prosperity — ^for pros* 
perous he feels^ as I do^ the noble young 
fellow will ever be. Morley and her lady- 
ship both thought it advisable to vacate, 
and retire for some months to their beautifal 
but neglected estate in the West of England 
— ^Dane Priory. I believe they go there 
next summer for a certainty. My trae- 
hearted boy would not hear of their leavinir 

pany them then, unless a little event takea 
place previously which has been whispered» 
but it is as yet in the bud." 

"My dear Miss Lindsay, you are not 
well!" cried kind Mrs. Davenport; "let 
me go for your salts." 

"Drink your wine, my girl; that ride 
was too much for you. On the new mare 
without anybody with her," he continued, 
turning to the company. 

" I donH wonder at anything I hear, Fm 
sure, now," said Mrs. Tousaine spitefully; 
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'^ no, not if a young lady was to go to a 
6teeple«chas6 quite by herself, or to a hunt, 
unattended by any Mend. The present 
method of bringing up the young is quite 
repulsive to one of the olden school." 

Bose, who had by this time regained 
her oolour, and also her composure (for her 
uncle's quick eye had marked her agitation, 
though he could not divine its cause), smiled 
at this sally, as indeed did the Captain and 
Mrs. Davenport ; for the speaker looked so 
remarkably sour, and shook her large turban 
so ominously at Bose, while delivering her 
opinion, that it was no wonder she drew 
forth amusement. Mr. Tousaine seemed too 
accustomed to his wife's acidity to take any 
heed of it; but the General immediatelT 
entered mtt her iirto . long &»rtati« 
upon the mode of educating and training of 
the present day, &c. 

While Mr. Tousaine and Mrs. Davenport 
were conversing upon the merits and de- 
merits of the candidates for the ensuing par- 
liament, and Captain Biggin was over* 
powering Bose with his compliments and 
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attention, she nevertheless lent an attentive 
ear for some minutes to the discourse at the 
other end of the table ; for, generally speak- 
ing, she had to support her uncle in his 
arguments with the iron-mouthed lady of 
the turban, he owning, in her absence, " that 
she bullied him so that he did not know 
whether he stood on his head or his heels.'' 

Hearing, however, from time to time, his 
favourite phrase, '^as Pm a bachelor," and 
seeing that he appeared quite capable, for 
once, to take his own part, she turned to 
the guests around her, and did the honours 
of her position with gentle dignity and 
grace. 

** Are you not surprised. Miss Lindsay, 
at Mr. Morley absenting himself just at this 
glorious time, when there is a little going on 
here, for a wonder, in the way of excite- 
ment, to do away wiUi the usual tmbearable 
monotony?" asked the Captain, looking 
most admiringly at Eose. 

^^ No ; I cannot say I am surprised. I 
don't think Mr. Morley cares for such ex- 
citement much; and even if he did, the 
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severe indisposition of his good, kind friend, 
Mr. Greenhill, would outweigh every such 
obstacle. He is very ill, poor man. This 
is his third attack, 1 believe. He loved 
Mr. Morley like his own son, and 1 think 
his love is fully repaid." 

"Ah! very delightful, to be sure; quite 
uncommon, too. But this glorious weather, 
the very height of the shooting season — 
why, the birds fall like chaff ! Such famous 
sport I've seldom seen* He'll lose it 
all." 

" Mr. Morley does not even weigh a phea- 
sant's life with that of a human creature, 
much less the pleasure of taking it!" ob- 
servedEose, while a smile of bitter contempt 
curled her full red lip. 

The Captain fidgeted, and finally shrank 
back into his boots (as the saying goes), — 
did not speak again for some moments, and 
then, in a mincing tone, condescended to 
address young Tousaine, who, quite elated 
thereby, drank more wine than was good for 
him, and began to make himself rather con- 
spicuous, just as Miss Lindsay, catching the 

VOL. I. I 
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affiighted glance of his mother, arose to 
withdraw, followed by the other ladies. 

*^ Are we to be fellow-travellers, dear 
Eosey, next week?" asked Mrs. Davenport, 
seating herself very comfortably on one of 
the luxuriant lonnges in that gayest of all 
gay drawing-rooms. 

"I shall be very happy, I am snre. 
Grandmamma wrot^ mamma word that she 
expected you shortly. How glad I am you 
are going so soon. What day do you think 
of leaving here ? I suppose you stay in 
London for a day or two ?" 

"Well, that depends partly on engage- 
ments which I am bound to fulfil," repHed 
Mrs. Davenport, bowing to Mrs. Tousaine, 
who was taking her daughter to task for 
encouraging the disgraceful conduct of her 
brother, by smiling at him when he was fill- 
ing his glass so often. "Mrs. Tousaine 
purposes giving a large dinner-party next 
Monday," added Mrs. Davenport^ turning 
to Hose, " for which I believe you and your 
uncle have received invitations; and on 
Wednesday I think there is to be an evening 
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entertainment— is there not, Mrs. Tousaine ? 
— at which I have promised to be present." 

" And at which I hope also Miss Lindsay 
will hononr us," put in the turbaned lady, 
trying to smile graciously. 

Eose bowed, and said, " Thank you." 

" After that, my dear, I am at your dis- 
posal," observed Mrs. Davenport. 

" Oh, that will do beautifully for me. I 
did not want to go before Thursday or 
iPriday." 

" Then let it be next Thursday, my love. 
We will sleep that night at your dear 
mother's, if she will take me in with you, 
and proceed the next day to Doverton." 

"That wiU be delightful!" exclaimed 
Eose ; and so it was settled. 

"I thought Miss Lindsay 60 used to 
travelling alone that she did not need a com- 
panion," remarked Mrs. Tousaine, who could 
not bear to hear of any project in which she 
was not concerned. 

" But you will agree that a companion is 
more pleasant," observed Eose. 

" Only you are so bold and independent in 

I 2 
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oomparison with most young females, aie 
you not ?" asked Tnrbon, spitefnlly. 

^^ I cannot agree that Bose ever trayels 

alone," said Mrs. Davenport, with some 

warmth, "when old Jaflfer, the coachman, is 

always seated outside the coach to London 

.with her, and has strict orders to see her 

safely on the following day as far as M , 

where she is put into a fly, if her uncle's 
brougham or her grandmamma's pony-chaise 
is not there to receive her ; so I can't call 
that going alone.^^ 

"I never have been to London alone, 
for I always feel so nervous there; but I 
have sometimes made Uncle Lindsay very 
angry by sending Jafler back the next day, 
when he has put me safely into the coach, 
and seen after my luggage : but I don't see 
any great boldness in that," added Eose, 
laughing, "for I can't very well hurt then, 

boxed up till I get to M , unless some 

one were to run away with me at one of the 
stations." 

" You don't premeditate insult, then, or 
any of the annoyances which no unprotected 
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female is exempt from-— especially the young 
and giddy. When I was your age I was 
never allowed to go ten yards alone," 
remarked she of the turban, bridling up. 

*^I dare say not; some are not to be 
trusted. There is a great difference," said 
Bose, coolly, " both in young and old." 

This rather disagreeable turn of conversa- 
tion was here interrupted by Mrs. Davenport 
asking Miss Tousaine for a little music, 
that lady well knowing from experience 
that when once the fingers of this young 
person touched the piano they defied all 
other sounds, which perhaps at this parti- 
cnlar moment was rather suitable than other- 
wise. A mutual glance passed between Mrs. 
Davenport and Bose, and then the stifling 
uproar upon the instrument began,. and had 
not terminated when the gentlemen appeared. 

"By Jove !" roared the General, thrusting 
a finger into each ear. 

Mrs. Davenport could not conceal her* 
merriment at the sport she had caused, for 
the poor lady of the turban looked as black 
as thunder, while the Captain laughed till 
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his eyes watered. The old gentleman's 
action and look of horror were comical in 
the extreme. If there waa anything he held 
in utter abhorrence, it was to hear what he 
called a ^^ drumming on the piano." He was 
a true lover of music, but of that music 
which touches the soul. A simple air^ 
played with expression and real feeling, was 
worth all the rattling and scientific bursts 
of execution as performed by many a Miss 
Tousaine. 

"Dear me!" he exclaimed, when at 
last the young lady ceased with three chords 
of tremendous import. " You must be very 
tired. What an effort to be sure I " 

The old General was utterly aghast. He 
had never heard such a "fearful row '' before, 
as he told Eose afterwards. Seating him- 
self by Mrs. Tousaine, he, at a sign from his 
niece, forbore any farther remark, and, as the 
coffee was handed round, was heard des-^ 
canting upon the wonderfcd nimbleness of the 
limbs in the present day, in an undertone to 
Mrs. Tousaine, who sat bolt upright, and 
looked very offended; for she had sharp 
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eyes, although there w^ a caste in har 
right one. She had observed all that passed ; 
while her daughter, imagiQing the applause 
had been great, gazed with beaming satis^ 
faction upon the group. 

Uncle Lindsay got from nimbleness of 
limbs to nimbleness of fingers, in spite of 
Eose's entreating glances, and wound up by 
saying ^^ He thought music-masters out-and- 
out humbugs," at which the Turban took 
fire, — 

"After paying M. le Carte two guineas 
a lesson, and he pronouncing her child the 
best and most promising pupil he had ever 
had, to have such a master called a humbug I 
It was monstrous !'' 

The General drew in his horns; for, though 
natural in all he said and did, and abhorring 
disguise, he was a true gentl^nan at heart, 
and felt himself in the wrong, he being his 
antagonist's host. Therefore, he allowed that 
M. le Carte must be " an exception, such a 
master as he had proved himself to be;" 
and when something like peace h^^d becQ 
restored, Bose sat down and plityed hw 
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uncle's fevourite air, "The Last Eose of 
Summer," with yariations; and so striking 
was the contrast — so sweet the melody, the 
dreamy pathos, the rich tone of intense 
feeling, the effect on nerve and soul, that a 
long silence followed its soft, yearning 
echoes, and lasted till the influence had 
sweetly died away. 

After this, the Captain's looks and manner 
became so excessively tender towards the 
performer, that she was fain to take shelter 
beside her old Mend Mrs. Davenport, until 
that lady was called away by the indefa- 
tigable General, who would not have been, 
happy without his favourite rubber. 

Thus, while the four elders were employed, 
the four juidors were left to amuse each 
other, and there being but little congeniality 
of feeling between them, Eose was not sorry 
when the evening closed, and the visitors 
departed. Tired in body and mind, she lay 
down upon her bed ; but her thoughts were 
too busy for sleep — they wandered inces- 
santly to tiie words Gertrude had used con- 
cettiing her brother. 
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'^ Yes, you may depend upon it, they are 
engaged." She had added " I am quite sure 
about it, by what Lady Emily told me. I 
did not like to ask her point-blank about 
it, because, you kno^, she is so much older 
than I am ; but she said, ^ Little Gertrude, 
you shall be my bridesmaid, and I shall often 
have you to stay with me, you are such a 
nice, merry little thing.' Oh! I am sure 
they are engaged." 

Again and again did Bose repeat aU that 
had been said to her. There was something 
speaking within which made it dii&ctilt 
for her to conceive the fact which Gertrude 
appeared so convinced of; yet, again her 
uncle had told her how Sir Edward's heart 
was set upon this match. The lady, though 
some years Ernest's senior, was rich, of an 
old high-standing family, and passed as a 
belle in the circle to which she belonged. 
Then, again. Lady Morley had called her a 
heartless coquette — the last woman she 
would choose for her son. This was perhaps 
the only point on which the fond couple had 
difltered, and Lady Morley had told Eose her 
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opinioB of Lady Einily ia confidence; but 
she had also told her, which was more to the 
purpose, that Ernest liked his father's choice 
but little better than she herself did. Ger<' 
(^e™.smyUtaeflang;she»ighthaye 
been mistaken after all, or she might haye 
exaggerated what Lady EmUy had told her, 
and, more than aU, she might have spoken 
the wishes of her own heart, little dreaming 
the pang she cost another, for Gertrude 
seemed bentupon this marriage as a stepping- 
stone to the pathway of her own fame and 
future gaiety. Her auditor perceived that 
she imagined the grandeur of her future life 
dependent upon her brother's alliance, and 
saw the motives that might prompt her, in 
her simplicity, to speak as she had done. 
Still Lady Emily had told her ^^ she should 
be her bridesmaid !" Surely she would not 
invent such a speech; therefore, there would 
appear some truth in what she had related. 
"Yet, could it be?" argued Eose. "Three 
weeks ago, in the old Chestnut-walk, did he 
not almost tell me ! — ah I his dear eyes did 
quite. And, oh I how I have loved him I^ 
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And the poor girl hid her £sioe in her pillow 
and sobbed aloud. 

" I will not quite believe it," at length 
she said, ^^ until I know it, which must be 
soon— if it is true," 

For hours did she lie awake, turning over 
in her mind every Uttle word and look of 
endearment, and so many now recurred to 
her remembrance that she could not bring 
herself to think they had been mere signs of 
friendship ; yet Ernest Morley was so kind 
to all, he may have meant no more ; and her 
own rapt heart may have misconstrued the 
gentle tone and the fond beam of his kindling 
eye. It might, indeed ! and bitter was the 
thought and scalding the tears which fol- 
lowed. At last sleep overcame her ; but it 
was troubled and shadowy, and when she 
awoke, weary and unrefreshed, the morning 
had &r advanced. 

" It must be very late, Morris," she ex- 
claimed, as the housemaid entered the room. 

" It is, miss ; but master said I was on 
no account to disturb you. He has gone 
down to the farm. He would not let me 
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wake you to bring you this letter. Shall I 
get you your breakfast, miss ; you look so 
tired." 

Eose had hurriedly broken the seal of her 
letter, seeing it bore the Doverton post-mark, 
and did not reply to the housemaid^s query 
tiU it was repeated, so eager was she to peruse 
its contents. It was from her Aunt Thorn- 
ton, begging her to come to Doverton as 
soon as she could, for that they were very 
uneasy about Eve, whose spirits had been 
very sadly of late, and who had, they feared, 
ruptured another vessel. She had expressed 
a wish for Bose, whom Mrs. Thornton again 
urged, if her engagements would permit, to 
set off as soon after the receipt of this letter 
as possible, for that she cheered the dear 
child when nothing else could. " I wanted 
your dear mother to join us," added Mrs. 
Thornton; "but, as usual, she will not leave 
her snug home. She has old Mrs. Campbell 
staying with her, so she will not be alone ;' 
but, you know, she is never dull." In a 
postscript, Mrs. Thornton stated, "that Mr. 
Morley had arrived, which she supposed 
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Eose knew ; that her imcle thought very 
badly of Mr» Greenhill — so, she imagined 
he would not leave Doverton just yet ; that 
he was as kind and attentive as ever, and 
she was glad he was with them, for things 
did not seem any more satisfactory between 
Balph and Dr. Thornton." Here, then, was 
a total change for Eose's plans. Self was 
the last thing she thought about. ^^ I must 
get up directly," she murmured, " and drop 
a line to Mrs. Davenport, telling her I cannot 
wait for her. I must tell dear uncle directly 
about poor Eve, and he will spare me on 
Monday. I shall start by the three o'clock 
coach, in the morning, so that I can go 
straight on my journey. I shall get to 
Doverton in the evening. I shall be rather 
tired, but I don't care." She hastily dressed 
herself; her cheek was pale and her face 
looked unusually sad. " I wish he was not 
there. Oh ! that I could have escaped this 
trial," fell from her lips. "I have never 
dreaded going to dear Doverton before ; but 
now, there seems a dark shadow hanging over 
it. I can't be well to feel so nervous ; but 
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it seems as if something was going to happen 
— as if there was a cloud about to burst. 
How foolish Ealph is ! I know that tires 
dear Eve !" And with these reflections she 
completed her simple toilet, and fell on her 
knees in earnest prayer. Hers was not a 
nature to give way to gloom, but an insuffer- 
able weight hung over her spirits, which, 
however, diminished as her heart's voice 
responded its petition to the Ear which is 
ever open, and her tearful eyes were raised 
to that Eye which is never turned away : 
" Whatever befalls. Thine hand, God, will 
lead me, and Thine arm support me. Fearless 
will I face the future ; for as my day is, so 
shall my strength be 1" 
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CHAPTEE V. 

'* There was once the flow of reason, 
The firm sway upon the brow; 
But the gem hath fled the casket, 
It is void and cheerless now." 

** Oo, Dreamer ! Go ! unto another shore 
Though rough seas break and billows madly roar. 
Though in the tempest man's brief life is o'er, 
He was not made to question, but adore ! " 

It was a lovely afternoon on wluch, 
according to appointment, Ernest Morley 
and Ealph Thornton met at the foot of Sea 
View Hill, to proceed along the sands, for 
the tide was down (at least only just upon 
the turn), towards Black Bock — that part of 
the shore so called from the dark shade of 
the difb there, also from some equivocal 
deeds which rumour whispered those cliffs 
witnessed in times past — ^near which spot 
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stood the two desolate cottages described in 
our opening cliapter. The weather had 
been excessively warm during the last few 
days ; there had been no rain for some time, 
and the air that afternoon would have been 
sultry but for the gentle breeze which came 
in delicious softness from the sea, and ever 
and anon fanned refreshingly the youthful 
brows of the pedestrians. Oh! it was 
glorious down upon that shore. The sun 
shone in all its splendour, and lit up the 
white cliffs, and the dancing waves, and the 
bright sails, as in the distance they glided 
by, with its silvery brightness, and sparHed 
brilliantly upon the fairy-like wings of the 
sea-fowl soaring on high. There was not a 
cloud to be seen in the clear firmament, 
that vast, open, calm expanse ; the rumbling 
murmur of the ocean, as it fulfilled its 
never-changing and appointed course— the 
glowing scene — the hushed air — all seemed 
to speak of hope and joy, to give that free- 
dom to the spirit only felt at such times and 
in such places ; and, oh ! how appreciated 
by those whose susceptible hearts can 
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respond more folly to its welcome influence 
— ^to Nature's own sweet truthful voice! 
To them it is like the loosening of the cap- 
tive's chains — ^the free use of Kmbs after 
pain and thraldom* Even so it appeared to 
Ernest Morley. 

^* It made him feel," he said, *^ so happy I" 
and the bahny dew of such feeling had, it 
would seem, dropped faintly on the heart of 
Balph Thornton, for his coimtenance wore a 
more genial aspect than usual. ^^ I only fear 
it is too beautiful to last," continued Morley. 
" It is very warm, I daresay overpowering, to 
walk up in the village, but, as we have both 
dined, I suppose we may take our time, and 
saunter leisurely. Tour j>oor model is sure 
to be at home, I ccmdude ; all times must 
be alike to her. I wonder if the lovely 
weather inspirits her — if her poor lost mind 
appreciates it." 

^' I should think not," was the laconic 
reply. 

In vain did Ernest endeavour to draw his 
companion into conversation. For some 
time all the answers he could elicit- to his 
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JD3BJ iHMSOHfutioos fixT tibst puzpose wcie 
concise and mdifferent^ and he was b^^* 
ning to wonder how anybody oonld be so 
cold and distant in nuomer when all was so 
charming aronnd thenu A e^ht sndle was 
perceiyable on his manly lip as he also 
thon^it how mnch more enjoyable fte walk 
would have been widi a soeiable bdng beside 
him ; and, as pretty well a last resource, he 
made one more effort, and allnded to the 
charms of ihe scenery again, 1^ time hitting 
on the right &eme, fc^ he spoke of the ^^light 
and s^iadow/' whidi immediately stined tiie 
depths c^ the artist's soul, and led him to expa- 
tiate on a subject where he was so perfectly at 
home, and certain to point out ^Eects nnpar- 
ceived by his auditor before. That he had 
an artist's eye fer colouring was plainly^ 
evid^t, and a first-rate impression of the 
magnificent ; and Morley, as he listened to 
the glowing language of the yomig enthu- 
siast, could not but admire the fine taste he 
dii^layed, and ponder on the warmth which 
lay under so cold an exterior. 
These young men had been known to each 
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other for some few years — as fer aa the know- 
ledge of each other's " being '' went. But 
Morley was very seldom at Doverton now ; 
as he had grown into manhood he had 
becOTie necessary to Ms father in many ways, 
for the baronet's health was very precarions, 
and his son was his help and stay, his 
adviser and Ms companion ; and it was only, 
as wa6 now the case, when his old and 
revered tutor's health failed, that Ernest was 
to be found on a visit there. Ealph had 
been down to Morley Court two or three 
times since Ernest left college, but the inti- 
macy never ripened into anything like» 
friendship ; his nature, or at least his Tbear- 
ing, was so forbidding to the slightest: 
familiarity, that he had passed from child- 
hood, through boyhood, into early manhood^ 
without knowing that great blessing, a frienai' 
of his own sex. Lady Morley, who was of 
a meek, retiring disposition, held tiie haughty 
youth in something like awe, and treated 
him ever with a gentle dignity ; hear daugh* 
ters, especially Gertrude, the younger, who 
was still single, confe3s.ed she had no patience 
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with the sullen boy ; and the baronet, refined 
in his nature and a deyoted admirer of the 
fine arts, was at a loss to comprehend the 
constant rebofis he had met with, in his 
attempts to "draw out" the young artist; 
for, susceptible himself to a degree, he had 
been most delicate in his attentions and 
efforts toward^ sociability with him ; and in 
spite of a sympathetic feeling he could not 
refrain from entertaining for one, whose 
natural talent promised so much, he did not 
care to patronize him, or further his pursuits 
in any of the ways he had it in his power to 
do ; and thus Balph unwittingly lost a good 
stanch Mend, — ^for had he shown a different 
nature there would have been few plans 
more congenial to Sir Edward than to have 
had Balph at the old Court altogether, both 
to have indulged liim in his favourite study, 
and to have found in him a companion for 
his only son. As to the old General, he 
plainly stated that he was disgusted with 
the young upstart, and never wished to see 
his lank, miserable face — "taking all the 
brightness off his birds and flowers, and 
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filling him ever with the blue devils" — ^in his 
park again. The truth was, in his last visit 
to Morley Court, Balph had given the good 
General mortal offence, and the previous 
feeling of indifference towards the ^^Wange 
lad" (whom the old gentleman had never 
considered " quite right in his head " before, 
and had excused accordingly,) had now 
ripened into positive dislike, for he had 
touched his weak point. Yes, he — ^Balph 
Thornton — so tenacious himself, so easily 
irritated at a slight allusion to his own 
peculiar feeliugs, had mercilessly wounded 
those of the old man, perhaps without 
meaniQg to wOund, but his own tenacity 
should have taught him better. 

One day, when he had just finished (to do 
him justice), a beautifully executed painting 
of the antique Court — ^with its noble sweep 
of lawn in front, fine trees, and playing 
fountains — ^when all had gathered round to 
admire and to praise — ^the General was an- 
noimced, who was certainly louder and 
heartier than any in his laudatory congra- 
tulations; and| turning to the performer, 
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bestowed on him wliat lie ccaiddered to 
be a very great favour or privilege, by 
teUxDg biin that he should be very pleased 
*^if he \vx)uld make lust such a picture of 
hi. pkoe, introdncmg «.Me of lis fe™^te 
birds and auimals ;" aud the old gentleman, 
once off on his hobby, began to name those 
he wished included, when Ealph stopped 
him rudely, by abruptly refasing, and with 
60 bad a grace, as to meet with hidden 
censure from aU parties present. 

"His brush," he said, "nor yet his 
pencil, would ever do justice to a pagoda or 
a cockatoo." 

The way in which these words were 
uttered, with their accompanying sneer, sank 
deep into the General's breast ; who, in his 
wrath, was very nearly beginning to swear 
at the offender, when, remembering a promise 
hd had made to a certain young lady of his 
acquaintance, he restrained his vehemence, 
"and like a good boy," as she afterwards 
told him, called the artist a " stuck-up young 
puppy," instead. 

Thus you see Balph Thornton was no 
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&yaaiite in Morley's part of the world; 
no more than^ we are scarry to say, he was 
akewhere. 

^^Yonr description of the shadows on 
those cliffs is very fine, Ealph," said Ernest, 
after a pause. ^^ And aU is, as you say, 
* light and shade,' — even our own lives. I 
often think how strange it is, that to enjoy 
light we must have shadow : for instance, to 
feel the true beauty of a day like this, we 
must go through days dull, dark, and dreary; 
to appreciate the full vigour of limb, the 
elasticity of spirit, the buoyancy of health, 
we must know the sad contrast of all — Hmbs 
stxetched and feeble, weary depresdon, pam 
and sickness. Verily we are but children of 
a larger growth while in this changing 
scene ! " 

"Why are we in this changing scene at 
all, I want to know ? '' muttered Ralph. 

" Oh ! that is ncrf; for us to enquire, why 
msm k placed here ; it is a fruitless question, 
seeing the reason never can be known till 
time shall be no more." 

" No I it certainly is a nddloi why one 
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should be thxust into life imoonsnlted, to be 
tossed up and down like a shuttlecock 
knocked about at pleasure. There is only 
one conclusion I can ever. come to," said 
Ralph, bitterly. 

*' May I ask what that is ? " de- 
manded Morley, gazing curiously at his 
companion. 

" Oh ! I should shock you," with a 
derisive laugh. 

" I don't think you would ; I'm not easily 
shocked,' I believe." 

" Well, then, the only thing I can ima- 
gine is, that we are bom for the sport of a 
Great Tyrant ! " 

" Good God !" exclaimed Morley. 

"I told you I should shock you," with a 
sneer. 

"To deny that you have surprised me, 
would be untrue ; but I have heard of such 
sentiments, though, I must confess, I have 
never yet met with any one possessing 
them. And this fair creation, these myriad 
works of an Almighty hand, do you think 
these are also formed by this self-same 
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Tyrant?" asked Morley, with an ill-con- 
cealed shudder. 

*^ I really never thought about it ; I sup- 
pose they axe for His pleasure. But what 
matters it what I think, what anybody 
thinks ; neither our thoughts or our actions 
are our own, — ^we cannot be accountable for 
what we are compelled to do, whether we 
like it or not ?" 

"Ralph, Ealph! I beseech of you to 
pause and consider well, before you drink 
too deeply of the poisonous water you are 
tasting — -before you allow your better reason 
to be swallowed up in so fearful a creed! 
Truly, truly, do you say we are * the sport of a 
tyrant !' There is a ^ tyrant ' indeed, making 
sad havoc within your heart ; and, if you do 
not take care, he'll clutch it for ever within 
his deadly grasp. He does indeed sport 
with us at all times — but, oh ! let him not 
take such hold of you, Balph — you ! whom 
the same God formed ; whose all-wonderM 
hand is displayed now so vividly aroimd us ; 
who has given you the power and the bright 
talent to enjoy His choice productions so 
much ! " 
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"I suppose everybody Hiay be allowed 
his own opinion," was the haughty reply. 

" Certaioly, every one has a right to his 
own; tfiough, I am conviaeed, the time wiU 
come when you will own yours wrong. But 
if '' — continued Morley, noting the impatieait 
gesture of the oth^r-^-" I have offended you, 
in giving mine, I am sorry, and I have done, 
although there are a few things I should 
mueh like to have said, if you would have 
taken them kindly, as they would be 
meant." 

"Pray go on; don't mind me. I have 

a staB^Vt-it w.^ ^e. brook 

control," 

"Far be it from me to wish to control 
you ; I would only, if possible, ^ideavour to 
lead you to think differently," said Ernest? 
with a shade of sorrow in his tone. 

"You caimot give me any much mare 
satirfactory answer to my question, however, 
88 to why we are here. If this God is so 
good, you believe in, why does He allow us 
to be 80 tormented and trifled with? In 
your own speech about ^ Hght and shade^' you 
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^fcdmit ^e are the mere puppets of His 
Immonr.'^ 

" God forbid my words ever dioiild have 
implied any such meaning. Thai we are 
puppets it is true — ^but we are the puppets 
of our own feUen nature, of our own weak- 
ness. The Almighty can take no pleasure 
in .ny of a LL.' »frering»iwhich, 
ihey, for the most part, bring upon them- 
selves. If trials are allotted to us, it is not 
&r us to enquire * why Aey are sent,' but to 
hear them as patiently as we can; and, 
lifcomgh they may seem very severe, they 
are oftentimes the cause of very good results. 
As to the questions of ' why we axe here,' 
^ why we are afflicted,' tiiey are not only, as 
I said before, fruitless — ^for mortal know- 
ledge was never yet, nor will ever be, per- 
mitted to extend &r enough to i^olve them — 
but they are also very wrong. It is not hs: 
us to fsithom that of which the Almighty has 
purposely left us in ignorance, or to presume 
to ^»juire into His dispensations : all His 
movements .are ever fiill of mercy and 
irisdom. And why ? I would ask (because 
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our view is limited in the moial world, even 
as it is in the natural one ; for eyes cannot 
pierce beyond that sky), are we to cleave to 
the evil mstead of the good, when in every 
age good has ever been known to predo- 
minate ? Why are we to believe in cruelty 
and injustice, when proof is for ever going 
on round us, that they can endure only for 
a time, and that right and justice will always 
overcome them at last ? " 

"But why should injustice be at all— or 
cruelty? Why, if God, as you say, is all 
goodness, all powerful, should He have 
allowed sin to enter the world?" was the 
rejoinder to Morley's earnest question. 

" Balph, I again repeat, it is not for us 
to dive beyond what we are permitted to 
see. The deviation of man from his duty,-— 
from the upright path in which God had 
placed him, — ^must have been a fearful dis- 
order in the moral system of the universe. 
You can imagine that in a far lesser degree 
in the natural world, if a star had moved 
from its appointed place; if, when the 
Almighty had pronounced ^all good,' the 
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Sim had omitted to shed its rays^ or the 
moon her softer light." 

" Well, but according to your doctrine, 
the same power who created them could 
have rectified the defects, if He did not 
think proper to prevent them." 

^^Most assuredly; in the constitution of 
the world would have been found the 
remedy, but in man's &11 there could not 
be any such. A creature made in God's 
image, endowed with the sense and the will 
to act, the tenement of an immortal soul — 
his fiedl was of a &r more awfiil consequence 
l^n that of a planet from its sphere, con- 
veying far more fearful results." 

^^ I should have thought that that could 
have been rectified too." 

" And has it not been rectified ? Surely, 
at a terrible price I The enormity of the 
offence must have been beyond comprehen- 
sion to have needed the second in the God- 
head to descend to earth to take our flesh 
and nature upon Him, — ^to suffer the most 
agonizing death the mind of man can con- 
ceive*" 
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*^ You allixde to wiiat the Bible sajB ; henr 
are we to believe what a parcel of men, like 
ouraelves, chose to write, peihapa to play 
upon our fancies ? " 

" The Bible has been proved to be indis- 
putably true ; putting that aside, if you read* 
it carefully and consistently, it will prove 
itself. Ko firail men, like ourselves, could 
have penned such comfort and eonsolatiozt 
for future generations — comfort that has 
descended from age to age, in spite of op- 
pression and wrong. T3ie yery language 
will tell you that the writers were inspired. 
They were agents of God." 

" Well, I cannot say I know modi about 
it, further than having heard some fools 
read long yams out of it in a dolorous voice 
in churches. The language, as you say, is^ 
nevertheless, very fine ; that has stniek me^ 
I must own, though they nmrder it so." 

^^It would appear mueh finer, fax more 
beautiful, if you read it yoursdl" 

There was a long silence. Horley, as w& 
have said before, was cme of those bc^bi^ 
who are never so happy as when they iare 
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serving a fellow-oreatwre ; his geiiercms 
heart was beatiag with fervour in the cause 
he felt he had but poorly taken up. If it 
must be confessed, though his lips were 
silent, a prayer rose mHsheart forthem- 
happy youth beside him; and then he 
thought, should be say more ?— ^r had he 
said enough fer one time ? 

It was a tender, a delicate, a divine sub- 
ject ; he felt his inability to handle it as he 
would wish, and yet he was secretly deter- 
mined to leave no means unstirred to draw 
the waaidering soul back to its Maker. His 
was not the "charity that seemeth." He was 
not like the many young men of his age, 
— ay, and older ones, too, — ^who will throw 
a half-erown or a shilling to the first b^gar 
that eomes in their way, while too often the 
money is not theirs to give — ^too often belong- 
ing to some honest tradesman who sues in 
vain for his due. Oh ! sadly has this most 
" excellent gift " been wroi^ed and abused. 
Sadly has its h<dy name been misapplied ! 
Ko ; his was the charity " that is not puffed 
up," but "hopeth all things.". 
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"Well, I daresay all you liave said is 
right enough ; and you are, at any rate, more 
favoured than I am in your ideas, as well 
» in e.«y other oirouLta>.e. ^, I 
say, I do not consider myself accountable 
for my ideas and my circumstances — ^they 
are not of my own choosing.'' 

"Your circimistances are not;, but you 
must pardon me if I again tell you that your 
ideas are in your own power — ^free agents to 
do your will.*' 

" Do you mean to say I made my own 
mind ?" demanded Ealph, almost angrily* 

" No ; but He who made it, made it up- 
right — ^no more deformed than He has made 
your body. He gave you sense, — I would 
almost say extra sense to many — a, love of 
the grand and beautiful, which is one of the 
chief orders of Christianity ; for the ^ grand 
and the beautiful ' must be connected with 
the ^ good.' You say your ideas are not your 
own; I maintain that they are too much 
* your own,' as much as they have been too 
^ little guided.' In early youth it is considered 
best to instil into the mind some idea of a 
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business or profession, by which that youth 
is hereafter to earn his bread. It is wise to 
impress the heart during that season, which 
never returns — ^that season in which, free to 
thought, it can retain the best ; if left till 
after years, you could hardly expect the same 
proficiency in merchandise or science. Must 
It not be the same witlx religion? Of how 
much importance the early seedling ! How 
direful the effects of the neglect I" 

" Exactly ; am I accountable for this ? — 
accountable for the duU brutes it has been 
my destiny to dwell with ? — responsible for 
their stupidity in crushing all the better 
feelings of my nature ?" 

" Certainly not; you are not accountable 
for the deeds of others ; but the very words 
you use will prove to you that you are per- 
fectly capable of guiding your own desires, 
and that you are master of your own thoughts, 
not like the poor creature we are going to see, 
without intellect or memory; not like the 
brute which perisheth, but gifted with the 
power to think and to act in the part 
allotted you — which power will be strength- 
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fined according to your need, if you seek for 
assistance at the right source. But all I 
would pray you to do now is, instead of 
watching for, and pondering upon, the defects 
of your fellow-men, and the ills and evils of 
life, to look diligently for all that is great 
and good around you, and, believe me, you 
will always find the ^good' greatly over- 
balance the ^ bad ; ' for," continned Morley, 
who thought this first great step would be a 
chief point gained, " you will, upcm reflec- 
tion, agree to the fact, that ^ evil ' can only en- 
dure for a time, that it cannot last; while 
^good' will always, asit ever has done, triumph 
and aboimd for ever. Take, for example, 
amau's life stained with crime and guilt: 
though he may appear to all the world to 
prosper, to flourish in his wickedness-his 
misdeeds undiscovered — ^holding a fair name 
with a foul heart, ay, even to the bed of 
death ; even l^en, will not his conscience, his 
own memory, be punishment enough, to say 
nothing of a hereafter ? — ^pangs, such as you 
0r I are unaUe to define; while, on tiie 
otiher hand, have you nevev^ — j^ yon surely 
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must have experi^iced, ^hat time has ever 
proved, though you may have heeded it not, 
that a good action^ however minute, however 
insignifioaut in its detail, will never fail, 
sooner or later, to bring its own reward.^^ 

He ceased, flushed with excitement, with 
the earnestness of his ^eech ; and Balph, 
as he cast a side glance at the kindling eye, 
beaming with eloquence, thought he had 
never seen the speaker look so truly hand- 
some before. But his brain was busy ; those 
last words had touched a diord vibrating 
strongly within him. How many instances 
in his past life rushed to recollection to prove 
them — small incidents, unthought of, unre- 
corded there before, deemed too trivial to 
be noticed, came in fnU force to his memory 
now— one of a very recent date, scarcely 
worth acknowledging, still it had brought 
him pleasure. ^In relieving a little child, he 
had gained what was to him a great reward 
— " the study of a fine head.'' Well might 
Moriey say our vision is limited. Was that 
all the ^^good" that ishould arise ? — ^all i^t 
mortal eye oould trace within ibi narrow 
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compass. But as he pondered^ unknown to 
him — ^a vista had been opened, through the 
dense cloud, to his heart, through which a 
bright, strong light was Mntly gleaming. 

They had turned the angle of the cliff 
called Black Eock, and the cottages were dis- 
played to view. By the projection of this 
dark part of the cliff there was a large caveizi 
formed on the inner side, or rather the side 
nearest the cottages ; and as they turned the 
point of the prominence they beheld the ob- 
ject of the "study'' — ^the poor limatic — seated 
on a fragment of rock at the entrance of the 
cave. She had twined seaweed in her hair, 
which hung around her in wild disorder, and 
she appeared very busy with some long, wet 
pieces in her lap ; her head was bent down, 
and she did not recognize the intruders for 
some minutes. Her dress was black, and still 
bore the resemblance of silk, although miser- 
ably dim and ragged with wear ; but what 
added greatly to the singularity of her ap- 
pearance was a large white pinafore, fsistened 
behind her like a child's. She looked up as 
they advancedi and in the vacant eye and 
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open mouth Morley could barely discern the 
origmal of the portrait he had admired so 
much. She uttered a strange, low cry, and 
started up, gathering the weeds in her pina- 
fore. She was rather above the usual height 
of women, and, although worn and emaciated, 
was finely formed, and her figure gave evi- 
dence of having once been commanding and 
good. Ealph took the portrait from his folio, 
held it before her, and she, with a shrill kind 
of laugh, darted oS towards the cottage. 

"She will look very different, you'll 
see, when they give her the doUy," said 
Balph, trying to be jocular, but his com- 
panion could see that his merriment was 
assumed. 

. "Has she always been like this, poor 
soul?" asked Morley. 

" Oh, no ! the woman who takes care of 
her says she has only been as bad as this 
twice since they took her baby away." 

" Baby I is she a widow, then ?" 

"I'm sure I don't know. I've never 
asked much about her* She must be, though 
—didn't you see her wedding-ring?" 
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" No ; I was too much tak^i trp with her 
face, poor creatore." 

" I rememher now; the woman (Mrs. Ber- 
tram), told me she had thrown it away twiooy 
but they found it each time, and when she 
was asleep they put it on again." 

"I wonder how she came to be here, 
under the care of such poor people. Hers 
may be a strange history ! — eventful and sor- 
rowful. We don't know half the trouble 
going on round us. Who is that yonder ?'' 

" That is old Bertram, the father-in-law 
of the woman I spoke of.'' 

" If you have a little time to spare, let us 
go to him. I would like to speak to him. 
How very old he looks ! " 

He did look old indeed, as they ap- 
preached and could more plainly see his 
features. He was sitting on the side of his 
boat, surrounded by fishing pots or baskets, 
such as are used for catching lobsters. Qae 
of these he was mending, and his figure had 
hidden a fittle girl who was standing behind 
him, intently watching a large man-of-WBar 
just seen in the distance. Turning her head 
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suddenly, she lecognized Balph and his com- 
panion, whose footsteps had yet been nnheaoil 
on the soft sand. 

^' Grandfather ! here's the painter gentle- 
man, and another gentleman," she cried. 

The old man rose, tonching his saQor's 
hat; as Morley's cheerful voice gaye hiaa 
" Good afternoon !" he turned his dim eyes 
from Ealph on to the face of the former, 
wherein something seemed to attract them, 
for they remained fixed there for a little 
while. Perhaps Morley's kind gaze had 
solicited one in return, for after a while the 
scrutiny appeared to have given satisfaction, 
and the old man answered his observation of 
it being lovely weather, with a smile which 
looked rather an unusual appendage to his 
withered visage. Not that old Bertram's 
face was dull or stem, but the prevailing 
expression was that of placid solemnity, mild 
thoughtfuluess. Perhaps there is no finer 
sight upon this earth, or one to call forth 
more delightful reverie, than a noble-looking 
and noble-minded old man. Be he ridi or 
poor, in mood grave or gay, with that gaiety 
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suited to Ms years, and tinctured with a holy 
feeling — ^looking back upon past life as a 
long dream of joy and woe, gone through with 
steadfast faith and manly heart — ^ready for 
the last scene, for he has done his best, and 
braved the storm — ^surely he is a blessed 
sight, indeed ! 

" Ay, ay, sir. It was a gem of a morning, 
rather too heavy now with heat for lasting ; 
but when the sim rose, sir — when you 
gentlemen folks, as I expect, were in your 
beds — that was the time, sir; ah, it was 
glorious then ! " 

" You must be a very early riser for your 
years if you are up at sunrise," said Morley, 
who quite delighted in listening to the old man. 

"Ah, sir! Fm not always up now," in a 
sorrowful voice. 

" No," put in the child ; ' " grandfather is 
sometimes in bed a whole week at a time." 

"You see, sir, I'm very old, and I'm 
breaking fast ; but I must not murmur. I'm 
over man's given time, and I've had a long, 
happy pilgrimage, by the blessing of God ; 
though I have had my afflictions to bear, — 
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they have served the right end, and I'm 
quite ready, waiting His call. But I must 
beg your honour's pardon for running on so; 
Tve not said so much for many a day, for I 
never see anybody but them in my own place, 
barring this young gentleman, who's come 
a-painting our poor lady here. Excuse me, 
sir, there's something in your honour's face 
I like to look on, and something in you 
makes me speak." 

" I like to hear you," answered Morley, 
stroking the little girl's head; ''and I can 
only hope, when I die, when my time comes, 
I may feel like you do." 

"Ah! you mustn't talk of dying yet; 
you've got many happy years in store — I 
read it in your eye — ^and you've a deal of good 
to do. But you're right to think of the end 
that must come to all, as my poor girl used 
to tell me — ^I mean by my girl, sir, my wife; 
she's gone on her way before me, but I'm 
often with her, sir, in my sleep, and soon I 
hope to be with her for ever ; sometimes I 
think, if it were not for that I should be loth 
to leave the world, even now; it is very 
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beatitiftd, and there is mucli in my poor ymj 
even to enjoy. But I tire yon, gentlemen/* 
added he, noticing Ealph's movement to- 
wards the cottage ; and Ernest, saying he 
should see him before they left, folloved. 

The little girl had run on first, and ex- 
claimed, " Oh, aunty ! that kind gentleman 
that's come with the painter gentleman has 
given me a whole bright shilling ! Oh ! he 
does look so good ! And he has been talking 
so to grandfather ! Here he comes — ^look ! '' 

Mrs. Bertram stood at the door, aod, as 
they entered, said she feared Lady Vemcm 
would not sit as well as usual, for that she 
had become very impatient at being kept 
without her bundle so long, and that she 
(Mrs. Bertram) had been afraid to give it to 
her, lest she should get tired before her 
sitting was over, 

Ealph said half an hour would suffice for 
what he wanted; he prepared his palette 
while Morley was forced to turn to l&e 
window to conceal his emotion. The poor 
creature had looked wild, almost savage, 
on their entrance, and now that an old pil- 
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loir/ rolled in a clotii, was placed in her 
arms, her features grew radiant with plea- 
sure ; but her joy at first was almost more 
sad to look upon than her grief had been. 

^^ I must wait a few minutes," said Balph, 
in an undertone, to Ernest ; " she is always 
like this at first." 

But gradually the almost delirious light 
passed froB. her eyes, the features subsided 
into a beautiful yet melancholy calm, and 
she rocked hsr bundle gently, and made a 
monotonous sound like a low moaning. 

"Is she a widow?" asked Morley, in a 
whisper to Mrs, Bertram. 

She put her finger to her Hp, and made a 
gesture to him to enjoin silence ; then moying 
to the door at the back of the apartment, 
bediioned him to follow ; and leading him 
into a kind of kitchen, small, scantily fur- 
nished, but scrupulously clean, she closed tiie 
door, and turning to Mm, said, with a curtsey, 
" Thk is a poor place, sir, for such as you 
to come into, but maybe you'll excuse it, for 
I am quite afraid to 6peak about her in hep 
hearing ; for, though she seems not to hear, 
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she will tell me all I have said in her sleep, 
and go on Mghtfully ; at least she has done 
so before, once, when I told a lady ^ down in our 
part' a little about her, and a little is all that 
I know. But you asked if she is a widow ; 
she was brought to me as one, sir, — I have 
never known to the contrary. She was very 
yoimg, but she wore a wedding-ring, and 
was introduced to me as Mrs, Vermon ; but 
since her calamity, poor thing, she has called 
herself ^ Milady,' I think it was from hear- 
ing herself spoken of as the ^ lady,' and the 
*poor lady,' you know, sir; so now we 
always call her Lady Vernon." 

The woman spoke well, beyond what you 
would expect from one in her station — so 
Morley thought ; and there was a degree of 
reserve in her manner, which plainly indi- 
cated that she would not approve of being 
questioned too closely; and, dropping her 
voice as she concluded, she looked from 
Morley to the door, as though she thought 
she had said enough, and their conference 
should be at an end. But his curiosity was 
far from satisfied,— not from any petty feel- 
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ing, but from pure pity and interest in the 
poor being whose sad case had moved his 
sympathy so much. 

" I hope you will not think me too prying 
if I ask you what calamity you allude to ? 
Believe me, I do not ask from any officious 
motive ; but if she is without friends, and I 
could assist her in any way, I should be too 
happy to do so." 

" Ah, sir ! she is indeed without friends ; 
I believe I am her only one. You do not 
look, sir, as you say, a mere meddler ; but 
I have reasons — ^very great reasons, sir — ^for 
keeping a quiet tongue about her — ^reasons 
that I cannot explain to a stranger. The 
calamity I spoke of, sir, is — ^she once had a 
lovely baby ! " Here the woman turned her 
face away, and- wiped her eyes with her 
apron. ^^ A little angel, sir ! and the wretches 
took it away ! She has been mad ever since ; 
she was wretched enough before. But when 
I think of her as she was then — when she 

first came to , when I first saw her, in 

all her beauty ! an^ so young — so young I " 

She furly broke down now, and sobbed 
aloud. 
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^' But, my good woman, had she no rela- 
tion or Mend to whom you eouLd apply? 
What wretches took her ehild aw^ ? Did 
she lodge with you?" 

^^ Oh, sir ! it is a sad tale, and one I don't 
know the rights of myself! The brute who 
took her child away was the first who brought 
her to me. Well do I remember hi^ coming. 
It must be seventeen years ago come next 
March, surely. I had a husband then, sir, 
but he died in a fit a month after she had 
been at our little place — ^bad luck to her as 
well as me ! for if he had lived he would not 
have left a stone unturned to hare rioted 
her. He suspected somathing wrong from 
the first, but I caa't say I did, sir, £w he 
who brought her — ^who turned out the base 
wretch he has — used to give me very hand* 
some inres^its before her child was bom, and 
behaved in a gentlemanlike way; andalthoogh 
I often went up and found her crying when 
he had been dawn from L^don t^ see her, 
I never thou^ but what it was fsma grief 
at taLking of her ket hnj^fasoid, whkiL in her 
fiitaatioE seemed so haird ta bear; &r she ex- 
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pected to be confined very soon, when she 
fire^ came — ^within a month, I think. Indeed, 
I remember taking the liberty of telling her 
it was wrong to open the wound afresh — ^to 
indulge in grief at such a time ; but she only 
became more distant in her manner. She 
always seemed angry at any freedom; but 
one evening, about a week before her con- 
finement, she rang her bell, and began tell- 
ing me she had been greatly wronged, she 
felt sure ; she seemed wound up like to tell 
me something ; I thought it was about pro- 
perty, perhaps, or something of that sort. 
I remember she looked very pale ; her eyes 
were very red, as if she had been crybg a 
great deal She had just told me to get her 
tea, and come and have a cup along with 
her, which I thought a great condescension, 
and ran down to put the kettle on, when 
there came the roll of wheels up to our Uttle 
4oor (we kept a small £a.rm, sir, down 1!^ orth) ; 
and when I opened it, there stood that dread- 
ful man who called himself her brother then 
— the wicd^ed, wicked monster I He said he 
had brought the nurse; and a great, fat, ill- 
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tempered woman got out of the fly, and he 
took her up stairs ; and I never went into 
that room again until after the poor baby's 
birth. I don't think I saw Milady's sweet 
face more than once, then I met her on the 
stairs ; and though that horrid woman was 
with her, and kept her eye fastened on her, 
she whispered to me, as I passed, ' Im so 
miserable!' Poor dear! Oh! had I only 
known then — ^but I think I must have been 
blind!" 

" What was the fellow's name ? — was he 
not her brother, then? Have you reason 
to think the child was his ?" 

" I never could tell, sir, any more than 
I've told you, for she was taken with brain- 
fever a week after its birth ; and they said 
at the end of the fortnight the child must 
be taken away, for when she recovered a 
little she would nurse it, you see, sir ; and 
they were afraid for the baby, they said; but 
they didn't seem to mind if they killed the 
mother, for after it was gone she was frantic 
— her screams were terrible to hear, Mr. 
Bruce (as he called himself) brought a fretsh, 
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healthy-looking young woman to take the 
dear baby and nurse it^ and he took her 
with the child back to London on the fol- 
lowing day. The young woman came to 
fetch the baby and to take it to the inn 
about a mile from our farm on the day she 
came down with Mr. Bruce from London, 
and I asked a few questions about the lady, 
but she seemed to know but little, only that 
an uncle had undertaken to bring the child 
up. I had been paid regularly every week, 
sir, till then, and Mr. Bruce told me before 
he left that when the nurse left, which she 
did at the end of the month, she would 
settle with me, and that he should be down 
again the week following; but the nurse, 
when I asked her for the money, said she 
knew nothing about it — ^that she had been 
paid for her services, and left very soon 
after, telling me, in answer to my inquiry 
where Mr. Bruce lived, " that he might live 
in ^furrin parts' for what she knew; but 
I've reason to believe she knew a great deal 
more about all that had happened than she 
chose to show. I waited for Mr. Bruce 

VOL. I. M 
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anxiously, for yonder, sir, I had lost my 
Imsband, and had to manage all for myself 
and the poor lady, blit he never came ; and 
from that time to this,^' continued the poor 
woman, " I have done my best for her.'' 

" It is truly a melancholy tale," said ; 
Morley. " Did you say you knew he was 
not her brother ? What is his real name, do 
you know?" 

" I do know, sir, for I found it out ; but 
I dare not tell it. He is no relation to 
her." 

" Why are you afraid to tell the villain's 
name ?" 

" He has threatened me if I do, sir. I 
cannot — dare not," and she looked the fear 
she expressed. 

" But why ? You have right on your 
side. You might bring him to justice. 
Besides, it is very long pinoe you saw him, ■• 
is it not?" 

" No,' sir. I did not set eyes on him for 
years, until a week ago. We have been 
here two years now, sir. My husband's 
father, the old man you've been talking to, 
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lost his wife at that time, sir, and he took 
it so to heart, and wrote so wretched-like 
that he had no one near him but his two 
grandchildren — ^that little girl, sir, and her 
brother, who's got a place now np at the 
mill — ^that, although I was doing pretty well, 
considering, for my husband's ooasiQ kept 
the farm on, and allowed me enough for my 
small way, if it had not been for the poor 
lady, still I could not leave the old man 
(who was the father to so good a mau as my 
George), to lack for human kindness and 
attention ; which you know, sir, at his time 
of life is so necessary. So, when he wrote 
that he had enough for me and my poor 
charge, I left the farm for good, and made 
my way here. We have enough to eat, 
and, with industry, we manage pretty well. 
These cottages are Mr. Bertram's own, and 
now I am here. Bill, who is a good boy to 
his grandfather, can earn more by taking a 
good place out from home, instead of one 
only for a few hours each day, for he never 
left him of a night till I came ; and although 
you'll say, sir, I'm no protection in a place 

h2 
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whicli bears so ill a name as I know this 
does hereabouts, still you know Pve little 
to fear, for we have nothing worth for 
thieves to take away. But I am wearying 
you, sir, with my aflEsdrs." 

" No, you are not ; but I think my Mend 
has finished, for I hear him moving. But 
you have not told me if you have seen this 
Mr. Bruce lately, which I imagine is the 
case by your words ?" 

" Yes, sir, strange and unaccountable as 
it is, for however he found out we were here 
I camiot tell or imagine any way ; but the 
other evening, the first evening your friend 
came in here for a light for his cigar, just 
after he had left, and I had shut up, for it 
was growing late, there was a loud single 
knock which startled me, and when I opened 
the door, there, sure enough, he stood ! I 
could not believe my eyes at first ; it was 
unusual enough for anybody to come to our 
poor dwelling, and I was just thinking upon 
your friend's visit, and how he seemed struck 
with our poor lady, when that dreadful face 
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came like as if it rose from the dead! 
AVould that it were among them ! " 

"You seem to have a great horror of 
this person^ indeed ; and you will not tell 
me his name, then, or what he said ?" said 
Morley, 

" I dare not," she answered, with a shud- 
der ; " he threatened my life if I mentioned 
him, or told any one of our poor lady, or 
let her off the beach, or even let her stray 
beyond a certain point." 

" But this is absurd ; he cannot force 
these things upon you. Does he live here, 
did he say ? Did you ask him ?" 

" I did, sir ; for I said if he did, I would 
take my poor dear away, far away; for I 
believe if she saw him, only for an instant, 
it would kill her ; it would bring back all, 
so cruelly, more than she could bear. But 
he said he did not live here ; nor would he 
interfere with her in any way so long as I 
obeyed him about the lady ; nor would he 
even come near us again; but that if I 
disobliged him in one ^tittle' (that was the 
word), either in word or deed^ he should 
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find all out, whateyer it miglit be ; he should 
be sure to know it, and I might look to 
myself and that poor creature for the con- 
sequences. I assure you, sir, I am telling 
you this in fear and trembling." 

" But you've no occasion for fear, for I 
knoir nothing of the wretch, I assure you, 
aaid do not suppose I shall ever know him, 
or he me ; if I did, it would be the worse 
for him, I can tell you. But did he give 
you any assistance ?'^ 

" No, sir. When I asked him how he 
could be so wicked, to leave me, a poor 
working woman, to keep that dear, sweet 
lady, and she in rags and tatters, and 
that lady ^his sister,' he said she was no 
sister of his, and as to keeping her, I had 
far better have let her starve long ago. I 
begged him to let me know if she had one 
friend who would help her, and he said, 
Ko ! the only friend she had had, had been 
himself, and he would have stood by her if 
^e had only behaved with common grati- 
tude; but that all that was over, and he 
only wished he could hear of her death. I 
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then changed my way a little, sir, and de- 
clared I would threaten him, and expose 
him to the magistrates of this place. At 
this he laughed aloud, aad said that was 
good, when I didn't even know his name. 
And at last, when he was going, he repeated 
with such a terrible oath what he had said 
about my secrecy, that he made me tremble 
all over !'' 

« And you are afraid even to say how 
you found out his real name, then ?" 

" Yes, sir. I would rather say nothing 
more about him.-' 

" Did yoa think to ask about the child?" 

^^Yes, sir; he said it was well oflf, but 
that the uncle would never hear its mother 
named. So I knew there was no help to 
come from that quarter, even if it were pos- 
sible to find him out. I suppose the poor 
dear acted wrong, and all her Mends forsook 
her ! It k a sad, but common tale, I fear. 
But I forget I am talking to such a young 
gentleman," added the good womao^ again 
W^nng her eyes. 

^' Well, I am only down here Ibr a little 
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time, on a visit ; but if I cannot manage to 
come once more before I leave — I fear I 
shall not be able — I will get a young lady 
I know to come and see if you need any 
assistance for this poor lady. I am aware 
you have done without it," he continued, 
seeing the woman look rather displeased, 
" and great praise is due to you. You have 
acted a true Christian's part ; but you will 
not object to another sharing, in a small 
degree, this duty. She is a lady, as you 
say, by birth, poor soul ! — ^any stranger must 
see that ; and will you kindly take this and 
buy her some new clothes?" So saying, 
Morley hastily put ten guineas into the 
hand of the astonished Mrs. Bertram, and 
hurried to join Balph, who was waiting for 
him. 

*^Stay one minute, sir, if you please;^* 
and Korley came back a step or two. ^^ A 
thousand thanks, may God .bless you; but 
you will not say a word of what I have told 
you, sir — ^not even to him?" 

" To my Mend ? no, certainly not, if you 
do not wish it ; but you will not mind my 
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telling the young lady just a little about 
Lady Yemen ; she would be so kind to her 
you cannot think." 

"Excuse me, sir, but the fewer who come 
near here the better, I feel sure, and so would 
you, if you knew that dreadful man ; but if 
the young lady wishes to come, beg her to 
keep silence about what she may see. I 
cannot refdse you, sir, after your great kind* 
ness ; but that young gentleman with you, 
I am glad he has done coming." 

" Why ? he knows nothing of what you 
haye told me, I am quite sure ; and he is 
not one to wish to know, he is too taken up 
with his drawing ; but has he done coming ?" 

" He was here Friday and Saturday, sir ; 
he said to-day would be the last time he 
should want to come, because it was only a 
'little sketch ' he caUed it." 

" Here Friday and Saturday ! " said 
Morley^ remembering Balpb had told him 
'he couldn't come till to-day,' Monday. ''But 
what makes you glad he has done coming?" 

" Oh, nothing particular, sir ; only from a 
manner about that man the other night, I 
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couldn't help fancying he had been watching 
the young gentleman come in here — he 
didn't say anything like it — only he said s«ch 
a deal abont ^ if I encouraged any one here,' 
l^t I felt sorry I had given your Mendpw- 
mission to come and j)aint onr lady, that man 
looked so meaning. I took it into my head 
that he must know him, and be afraid of his 
own viUany being known, or something ; but, 
perhaps, I get superstitious, sir, for I had an 
awful dream that night about them both." 

"He worked upon your mind, I daresay, 
but I should not think it likely he will 
trouble you again. In the mean time, I 
should forget him, if possible, and certainly 
liot turn away friends on his account." 

" Ah! sir, you do not know him." 

" No, I wish I did, for the poor lady's 
sake and your own ; but I must be gcning, 
my friend is getting impatient I hear." 

" Oh, good gracious I" cried Mrs. Berii^am, 
M a violent gust of wind blew the froat door 
to with a bang. 

' f"^ Why, what a fearful change I " exclaimed 
Morley, advancing and opening the d0or. 
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Morley saw it distinctly, and after looking 
some time, could trace five figures in it. 

*^ My old eyes are going," sighed Bertram, 
" but God help them ! It's Dean's fishing 
smack ; if the tempest comes I'm dreading 
they'll never reach the shore alive." 

" Good God !" cried Morley, ** can nothing 
be done ?" but his voice was arrested by a 
deafening peal, and at the same instant the 
boat was lost to view. There was a breath- 
less pause — ^the waters seemed in frenzy. 
" Oh, there she is again, thank God ! " he ex- 
claimed, as witii straining eyes he gazed 
through the glass. 

^^ It is shocking that no assistance can be 
given," said Balph, speaking for the first 
time. 

" It's a sea-whirl," muttered the old 
sailor; "the storm's beginning; she can't 
keep her hold — ^that's certain — ^long. No ; 
there's only One Hand can help them now." 

*^Do you know any of the men? poor 
fellows ! One looks but a youth," observed 
Ernest. 

" Ay, ay, I know one or two, I think, 
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passing well ; but that young one must be 
the son of the woman there, who keeps the 
* Gull ' yonder on the cliflf. Mayhap your 
honours don^t know it ; it's a poor place ; 
he's a bad un, I fear ; it'll be awful to die 
in his badness; and I'm afraid, from what I've 
heard, it'U break his mother's heart. "Well, 
I'd advise your honours to make thfe best of 
your way on, it won't be long before we get 
it in earnest ; I'm sorry I've no umbrella, 
but we sha'n't have drops just yet." With 
these words old Bertram bowed and was 
about to enter the cottage, but Morley held 
out his hand, which the old man grasped 
warmly, and said, " God bless you, sir ; it's a 
treat to meet with such as you; a noble 
gentleman, who does not think it a crime 
to shake hands with his humbler fellow- 
man." 

And so the young men left the shore by 
the steep road up from Black Bock, and 
walked quickly along the cliflT. They 
fieemed to have changed places, for Balph 
was the chief speaker. Now, Morley ap- 
peared lost in thought; the former even 
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made an effort to converse on topics he 
imagined would be congenial to his com- 
panion — spoke of Katnre as " having listened 
to their previous conversation and wishing 
now to prove her power ;" but Morley was 
preoccupied — he answered at random, and 
ever and anon looked wistfully round at 
that small speck upon the ocean — that fragile 
bark with its precious cargo of immortal 
souls ! 

There was no rain as yet, and the sea 
raged and swelled fearfolly. " Perhaps if 
there were rain,'* said Ralph, as Morley 
turned again with a deep sigh, " it would 
be less dangerous.'' 

Morley shook his head. 

" There certainly seems little hope in those 
boiling waters." Ealph continued, "Poor 
devils ! I shouldn't like to be in their shoes. '^ 

" For those who have old Bertram's faith," 
said Morley, solemnly, "there can be but little 
to fear; they have only to nerve themselves 
for the passing trying hour — ^transient as this 
storm ; but for those who have it not, may 
God have mercy on them now ! " 
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A long silence ensued. Whether there: 
was something in Morley's words, spoken so 
fervently, in the slight tremor of his voice, 
ahnost inaudible; or whether the awful 
grandeur of that most impressive scene, toge- 
ther with the knowledge of human woe 
unutterable ; or it may be that aU combined 
had touched the artist's heart ; but somehow 
it came to pass, that he, the cold student, 
wrapt in his own moody atmosphere of 
reserve and apathetic indifference, linked 
his arm within that of Ernest Morley, and 
the two proceeded at a rapid pace — ^for the., 
large heavy drops had commenced falling 
slowly, but with a constant, steady warning, 
of an approaching overflow and threatening 
torrent. 

They had not spoken when they arrived- 
at the bottom of the hill where their paths 
divided, but then Morley placed his hand 
on Ealph's. shoulder and said, abruptly, 
^^Ealph, I am going, if all is well, to Paris,; 
for a week or two, very shortly ; I want a. 
companion, will you go with me ?" 

The artist's eyes were lit up with sudden 
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animation ; it was what he had longed for, 
for years, to see the glorious paintings of the 
Louvre — oh ! it was too much to hope for. 
His countenance fell as he replied, — 

"You forget I am not my own master 
yet ; it is fruitless to ask Dr. Thornton, my 
uncle ; he never yet advanced a farthing for 
my enjoyment, and he never will." 

'^When I ask you to accompany me, I 
mean as a 'friend,^" broke in Morley, 
divining the other's thoughts, " I merely ask 
for your companionship, and shall consider it 
a boon." 

" I could not bear to be under an obliga- 
tion to anybody," answered the youth, 
proudly. 

"Well, well, only say you'll go, I'll 
undertake to settle the old Doctor* I think 
a change of scene and circumstances wiU do 
you good." 

Ealph, softened under the kindly speech 
and manner, said, " If any one could melt 
that old compound of pounds, shillings, and 
pence, I believe you could." 
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Thus did he agree to a proposal which was 
made, in fact, solely on his account, and for 
his welfare. Morley had not thought of 
going to Paris before. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

''Oft will fond smile of welcome the glittering tear 
impart — 
The silent bond of sympathy — ^the echo of the heart ! '' 

" 'Tis marvellous . . . 
The mystery of this opening flower ! 
The Marvel of Peru ? 
Nay, yon poor Lily!" 

" Thank goodness, this journey is nearly 
at an end, for I feel fairly done over !" 

The words were spoken aloud, for the 
coach had no other occupant than the fair 
speaker. She looked tired, fairly tired out ; 
and considering it was now nearly seven 
o'clock in the evening, and she had travelled 
since three that morning at dawn, her 
fatigue is not to be wondered at, by those of 
the female sex especially, who, not over 
strongly constituted, have realized that jaded 
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feeling after long travelling: we appeal to 
them for sympathy. Bose had not waited 

for a fly when she reached the M 

station. The coach being ready to start, 
and not overloaded with passengers, she had 
taken her seat therein, after being promised 
by the guard that it should take her up the 
hill and set her down at her uncle's door. 
The dessert was still upon the table at Sea 
View, but Mrs. Thornton was the only one 
who had kept her seat. She sat with her 
head resting on h^r hand, and with the other 
playing listlessly with her dessert-fork. She 
seemed deeply in thought, and only raised 
her head once or twice when the thin, fragile- 
looking girl, lying on a couch by the window, 
coughed more violently than usual. The 
dining-room was a long, pleasant, cosy-looking 
room, with folding doors and a window at each 
end ; one commanding a view of the winding 
road up the hill, with the front shrubbery and 
Inroad carriage-drive, and the other, opening 
on to the lawn at the back, displaying the 
pretty pleasure-grounds and the two paddocks 
beyond, and farther on through the treesj 

n2 
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down the sloping road, were glimpses of the 
blue ocean. The view of the sea from the 
drawing-room aboye was bold and good, 
there being a large window on the eastern 
side, besides those at either end, but it made 
the room more exposed in every way to the 
changes of temperature ; and this evening, 
as Eve and Mrs. Thornton were alone (the 
Doctor having gone off directly after dinner 
in his brougham to his patient and friend, 
Mr. GreenhiU, with whom he intended taking 
tea and playing a game of backgammon), 
the latter thought it advisable for them to 
remain where they were — the wind having 
risen so high, and there being symptoms of 
an approaching storm* James had received 
orders accordingly to bring tea there at the 
turn of the half-hour, the usual time. 

"Are you sure there's no draught from 
that window, my love ; youVe pushed the 
couch so very dose to it," and Mrs. Thornton 
rose from the table and poured out some 
mixture in a idne-glass, which she brought 
to Eve. "Your cough seems worse to- 
night" 
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^^ It's only a little hacking," she answered, 
when she gained breath to speak, ^^ I'm so 
anxious about Ealph ; he has gone along the 
shore, I think, with Mx* Morley — ^they'll be 
caught, don't you think they will, aunty? 
Oh ! hark at the thunder." 

" My love, you must come farther firom 
the window; suppose we have lightning, 
which we are sure to have soon." 

"But then I can't see the road, and I 
must watch really, dear aunty." 

" There— you can see everything coming 
up the road from here," moving the so& a 
little distance back, and pulling the curtain 
so as to shade the gentle loving face. 

" I wish I could see him coming." 

" Oh ! never mind him, love ; young men 
always know how to take care of themselves ; 
I daresay he has gone home to !Mt. Green- 
hill's with young Morley." 

" I don't think he would go there to-night." 
. There was a pause. 

" Did he know your uncle was going there 
this evening?" asked Mrs. Thornton, ab« 
ruptly* 
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" Yes; I think so," and Eve sighed. ^^ See, 
see ! aunty,'' at length she exdaimed, " tha 
coach is coming up the hill — ^look !'' 

Mis. Thornton did look. 

" Well, my dear, I don't see anything t^ 
make you so excited in that ; pray lie down^ 
Eve, you will be ill." 

" But it never comes up the hill — scarcely 
ever. Oh ! I'm sure something is the matter, 
and they axe bringing him home." 

" My dear Eve, you make me quite angry; 
in the first place, I don't think he would 
come home that way at all — ^he would come 
up the back way if he comes straight from 
the shore — whatever makes you so alarmed 
to-night, and so nervous? You must take 
a camposing draught, and go to bed very 
soon after tea." 

"There now look, aunt," said Eve, sud- 
denly growing very calm and very pale, " it 
is oommg up the drive." 

" And well it- may," said Mrs. ThomtoUy 
kissing her hand, and looking the joy she 
felt. 

Eve had bounded from the sofa, and ia 
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spite of her aunt's " Pray keep quiet, lore," 
she was in the hall, and the next moment 
locked in Bose Lindsay's arms. 

It was a blessed moment, as it oyer was 
when those two fond, warm young hearts 
met Eve's face -was like an April day, 
smiles and tears were struggling; but she 
was very weak, and had to be supported back 

■ 

to her couch, where for some moments she 
lay all but Muting. 

It was Eose's turn to break down now. 
She had felt, as we have said, very tired and 
knocked up; but the sight of that fair 
young flower, withering so gradually and yet 
so surely — for the change which had taken 
place in the short time of their separation 
(only a few months) was v^ great — ^it 
made her forget all her fatigue — everything 
— ^in the one absorbing feeling, that that 
bright being, the playmate, the kindi-ed spirit, 
of her childhood, and the friend of riper 
years, would bear commimion with her but 
a short time upon earth — ay, but a short 
time longer ! She was fading, feist fading, 
away ! But Eose tried hard to cheer up, 
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*^And so you don't think her really 
materially worse?'' said Bose, glancing 
Btealthily towards the sofa. 

^' Well, you know, love, I go by what the 
Doctor says a sreat deal. I certainly am 
surprM someLes that he hold. «i th, 
hopes he does. He still maintains that she 
may yet outgrow the malady. He says she 
is very young, and perfect quiet and ease of 
mind may do much. One lung, he says, is 
perfectly sound ; but," continued Mrs. 
Thornton, sorrowftdly, "I cannot in my 
heart nourish the hopes he speaks of. I 
think she grows weaker, and, I am certain, 
does not feel at all times that quiet ease of 
mind he thinks for. For instance, I am quite 
sure the constant unhappy misunderstending 
between Balpli and the Doctor greatly dis- 
turbs her tranqiiillity." 

^^ It always did," said Bose. " What a 
pity it is they will not both change a little, 
and give in to one another." 

" The Doctor, my dear, is too far advanced 
in life to change much, I fear," returned her 
aunt, smiling rather sadly. 
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" And that horrible man — ^yon say he has 
Ibeen here often lately ?" 

" What, Mr. BKght ? Oh, yes, indeed he 
has; and much as I didike him, I can 
hardly help smiling sometimes when I look 
lEtt him, for I always think of that day when 
yon set him down in your wicked way, 
Kosey— you're a sad girl — and told him he 
was ^ Blight^ byname and ^ blight^ by nature.'' 

'^But what has he been here so i^^ea 
about, aunt?" asked Eose, laughing at Mrs. 
Thornton's solemn shake of the head. 

" Oh, he has had a good bit of trouble, it 
seems, with those tenants in that bad part 
leading to Gin Way. Your uncle wished to get 
rid of that property ; I don't think he much 
liked it from the first, but it was Blight's 
inyestm^it, so of course he had nothing to 
say against it ; and since the purchase there 
seems to have been nothing but trouble 
arising from it. They appear from aU 
accounts such a terrible lot ; but aU and 
everything is left to his will a&d judgment. 
The Doctor would be very angry if he heard 
me say so, I dare say, but I cannot imagine 
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How lie can place so mxich confidence in that 
man ; for I don't think he places much in 
anybody else," 

"No. now he has got hold of Uncle 
Thornton in the way he has, has always 
be^L a riddle to me — the sneaking-faced 
creature ! " 

"Eeally, Eosey, I think you instil your 
dislike of him into me. I never noticed 
anything sly about him till you pointed it 
out the last time you were here. I always 
used to think he gave his opinion to the 
Doctor more openly thau anybody elso ; and 
yet, as you say, he never contradicts him by 
chance.'^ 

"Oh, he does give his opinion, and he 
maintains it, too — ^the beast! I beg your 
pardon, aunt, but I never can help calling 
him names ; he knows I hate him. He can 
wind that tiresome old Doctor round with 
his little finger. I beg. your pardon, aunty, 
again; but he is tiresome sometimes, you 
know." 

" I know, dear Eose, one thing, and that 
is that you should not hate anybody, as that 
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sweet angel would tell you ; though, really I 
have a dislike to Mr. Blight myself, and 
cannot deny that he possesses a strange 
power over your uncle." 

" Have you ever heard him dare to insin- 
uate anything again about — ^you know 
what I mean?" asked Bose, with a 
heightened colour and flashing eye. 

^'He has never alluded to the subject 
again to me, for as you say, I don't think he 
dares to; I showed my horror so plainly. 
But poor Eve was lying as she might be now, 
one day after dinner, for she looked so tired 
the Doctor made her lie down. I had gone 
upsteirs for something, and I suppose they 
thought she was asleep. They wete sitting 
here together over their wine; and she told 
me, after dicussing something for a long 
time in a low tone, the Doctor said, ^ Mr. 
Blight, I believe you — ^you are rather old for 
her ; but I think, as you say, you would take 
the more care of her.' Here Blight said 
something she could not hear; and the 
Doctor, who cannot subdue his voice so well, 
replied, ^ I do believe that, too ; for I have 
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known instances in the profession where 
worse cases have been cured by early matri- 
mony ; and I shouldn't wonder if hers was, 
and she liyed to be quite a strong woman." 

Bose shiyered and shook her head. ^^ How 
could — oh, how could he!" was all she 
said. 

^' Ah I when the poor child crept up to my 
room, and put her arms round my neck, and 
told me what she had heard, I think, though 
I didn't say those words of yours I thought 
them* After a litUe while, and Blight had 
taken his departure, and gone back to 
London, I said to the Doctor one night, ^ I 
think that !Mt. Blight is very attentive to 
Eve ; but I suppose it is natural he should 
feel affection for her, having known her firom 
a baby.' * I don't see why he should not be 
attentive to her, or show her affection if he 
chooses,' he replied, rather angrily. So I 
thought I had better not say any more. 
After a little while he added, ' She might get 
some younger^ and many worse; and if I 
can't book Ernest Morley for her, I'd rather 
Blight have her than anybody.' ^ But I don't 
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think glie likes Mr. Bl^ht/ I yentnred to 
say, a little time afiten ^ like him I What 
the deyil does that matter ? She'd like hiM 
fast enough ivhen she married him ; a yoimg 
thing like that would like anybody that wbs 
kind to her.' He did not speak again for 
some time, and I could not find words to 
answer him." 

" I should think not," said Bose^ whose 
cheek had turned very white. 

" Presently he said, as if to himself," con- 
tinued Aunt Eachel, " ^ I'm sure if she likes 
any one she ought to like Blight.' I wcm^ 
dered why." 

" And well you might wonder," exclabned 
Eose ; "he thinks because he is deceived in 
the fellow, everybody else must be." 

" Well, he found I didn't say anything, 
and he went back to Ernest Morley again, 
and began praising him. Do have another 
glass of wine, dear Eose, you look so done 
up." 

"Oh! it is nothing; I am tired; but I 
want to hear all about that creature and poor 
darling Eve." 
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'^That creatine? Do yon mean Ernest 
Morley?" asked Mrs. Thornton, playfully 
tapping Hose's shonlder. ^^O Bosey! he 
does not think nmch abont Eye, except to 
pity her, you know that." 

^^ I was not allnding to Mr. Morley," was 
the cold answer ; " you know, Aunt Bachel, 
I meant that horrid Blight." 

" I fear yon and Mr. Morley have had a 
tiff, as they say." 

^ My dear annt, how can we haye had a tiff 
when we haye been so many miles apart ?" 

" Now, don't be angry, Eosey, dear ; only 
why do yon speak so coolly abont him ? I 
thonght you were such good friends." 

^^ So we are, dear aunt, and so I hope we 
dhall always be ; but you must not speak in 
that joking way about him and me — ^Mr. 
Morley is engaged to Lady Emily de Vere." 

Eose's colour went and came, and her 
voice was broken and low. Mrs. Thornton 
gave one little start of surprise, and looked 
incredulous, but she de«meditbest to change 
the subject, so she went off to Blight again, 
and told how, in years past, during all 
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her dear child's lifetime, in fact (she always 
called Eve her deaJ: child), he had been so 
constantly down to Doverton — once every 
quarter, to see how she was going on, and 
how even then Eve could never like him, 
though it was not in her nature to dislike 
anybody." 

" I suppose Uncle Thornton sent him." 

"Yes, I believe so, always; I think it 
was an agreement that he should come— be- 
cause, although the Doctor had this house 
from the time dear Eve was three years old, 
he travelled about a great deal for some time. 
Blight used to buy her sweets and dolls, but 
yet, as I have often told you, she never took 
to him, but always seemed afraid of him, and 
we used to reason with her about it; but 
there must be something peculiar in him, by 
so many having such an aversion to him." 

^^You said, dear aunty, that you had 
noticed what I spoke of, about his being sly, 
and watching imcle so. Have you noticed 
how dreadful he looks when his cunning eyes 
faUonEalph?" 

" I don't think I ever did till the last time 
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but one that lie was here, three weeks ago, 
I suppose. When he came in, it was in the 
morning, and we were up in the drawing- 
room, and the Doctor was out, and he came 
up imannounced, as he generally takes the 
liberty of doing. James tells me he sends 
him down stairs, and says he prefers coming 
up by himself." 

"Well, I'm sure !" put in Eose. 

"Eve was winding a skein of silk, and 
Ealph was holding it for her, very unusually 
making himself useful ; his study was having 
a regular clean-out — ^to that circumstance, I 
suppose, we were indebted for his company. 
Eve had just told him * he was doing good for 
once, for he was helping others,' and laughing 
more gaily than I had heard her for some 
time, and he was looking at her, in that way 
he does at times — I cannot describe it." 

" I know how you mean — as if she was 
a goddess — different from anybody else, 
which I believe he considers her. Poor 
Ealph!" 

"Yes, just in that way. When that 
Blight walked in, I noticed she changed 

VOL. I. 
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colour, but Balph did not move hx& eyes &om 
her face — they seemed riveted ; and I shall 
never forget the look that man gave him ; it 
really startled me, and gave me quite a chill ! 
I could hardly speak to him when he said, 
. *How do you do ?' " 

^^ Did Balph notice his look at all, do you 
think?" 

"I don^t think he did; but there is no 
love lost between them, I fear — ^Why, Salph ! 
how did you come in ? I didn't hear you," 
added Aunt Rachel, as the opening door 
admitted that young gentleman. ^^ See, Bose 
has come !" . 

" Ah ! how do you do. Rose ?" said Ralph, 
shaking Miss Lindsay's hand with more 
warmth^ she thought, than usual. ^^Did 
you escape this dreadful storm ?" 

"Storm!" echoed Eve, rising fix)m the 
sofa. "I was sure we gbonld have one. 
Were you caught in it, Ralph?" 

"My dear child," said Mrs. Thornton, " I 
thought you were asleep," 
/ " So I have been, aunty, till you woke 
me, when Ralph csaxie in." 
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^^Why you seem quite dry, Ealph; 1 
tiiought I heard it pouring/' remarked BoBe. 

" Fm dry now," answered Ealph, without 
lookkg Vfrom his tea, which L\m aip- 
ping. " You may well know nothing of the 
storm, shut in so comfortably here. It is 
fearful somewhere. We've had it pretty 
sharp hereabouts." 

^* Well, I feared it was coming on,?' oh* 
served Mrs. Thornton, " and I desired James 
to shut us up accordingly. I heaud a terrible 
clap of thunder just as Bosey came in. I 
wish your uncle was safe at home out of it." 

" It is passing over now, ma'am ; but the 
rain is coming down like a flood." 

" Well, you've not told us yet how you 
escaped what, I suppose, you call a duchmg^^^ 
asked Bose. 

" I did not escape it that I know of, cour 
sidering I was wet through — drenched to 
the skin." 

^^I suppose Bose thought aa I did, tJiat 
Mr. Morley sent you home safe in Mr« 
Greenhill's carriage," remarked Aunt Thorn- 

tOIL 
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^^ I have not been near Mr. Greenhill's ; 
I came up straight from the shore, and oyer 
the iotith paddock, and had to change eyery^ 
thing." 

"Oh, you came in the backway, as I 
thought you would, Whjj what a long walk 
you must haye taken! Eye got quite 
frightened about you when the storm was 
coming on." 

"Did she?" and for the first time the 
young man raised his eyes to glance at the 
pale face resting on Bose's shoulder. The two 
young girls were conyersing on diflferent 
eyents that had taken place since their part- 
ing, and they neither of them obseryed the 
scrutiny with which he gazed. He desisted 
for a moment, just to spread a piece of toast, 
and then his eyes wandered that way again. 
Eyidently for him, there was something more 
than usually attractiye in those wan, chiselled 
features to-night. 

Mrs. Thornton, as she handed him another 
cup of tea, detected the searching look ; she 
had often marked his eye fixed on Eye with 
that same earnestness — ^to her notion, myste- 
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rious expression — ^before, but never mtli the 
same ardour — ^the same inteivsity as now« 

^^ She looks ill this eveiUBg, doesn't she?" 
she whispered to Balph, imagining she had 
hit on the subject of his meditations. 

*^ Very," answered he, abstractedly. 

Shall we take the liberty of our order, and 
probe the artist's brain ? Unconsciously he 
was trying to join the links of a parted chain 
— a chain, alas ! long broken — ^to attach a 
thread the past had severed, too rudely 
snapped asunder I Could he trace a resem- 
blance in that delicate profile? — ^in those 
eyes which plainly told their " light " was not 
of earth? Could he, in their intellectual 
gleaming, yet draw comparison with those 
whose beam of ^^ such light^^ was extinguished 
in this world for ever ? Could he, in that pure 
&ce before him, drink, as from a fountain, 
draughts of a feeling undefined — ^holy, calm, 
pure rays of a glory such as this life could 
never give — ^reflections of a ^irit whose 
brightness was celestial, whose day-dream 
was at rest, its working well-nigh finished ! 
crowned with the promised peace — ^with the 
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luekYen-bom star of Immortality ? Could he 
yet .find in such a one companionship with 
^* Aa*'^ whose sun had set in darkness ! — whose 
rays of light and reason had been quenched 
for evermore ? Yes, in his dim, obstructed 
vision for ever— evermore ! Ealph! Ealph 
Thornton, of the world so worldly ! — ^yet has 
he discovered a clue ; and yet does he ponder 
in awestruck wonder now ! 
. "How dreadful it must be for those poor 
creatures out at sea ! Oh ! how fearfully 
the wind blows !'^ said Eve, her eyes looking 
brighter— moist with their brightness. No- 
body spoke. Eose shuddered. One thought 
of a little skiff upon the roaring, angry ocean 
— a tiny craft, with its weight of immortal 
souls I "where were they now?" • . . 

'" What a«devil of a night ! Halloa, young- 
Bosel What! have you come, with your 
saucy fece, and your tongue of impudence V^ 

" Yes, "Uncle Thornton, I'm here, as youi 
see ; bo I hope you mean to behave yourself.'^ 

" Well, how did you leave mamma ?'' 

'^^iVe not Been her; but I hear she is 
quite well." 
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*^ What ! scampered over the ooimtry all 
in one day ? Well, you know how to do it, 
yon yoiuig rosebuds. I say, wife, it's con- 
foundedly chilly ; axe you too stingy to lei 
us have a bit of fire ?" 

" Why, we've all been complaining of the 
heat ; but we'll have one directly." 

" You've been hot enough boxed in here." 

"But you came home in the carriage, 
uncle, didn't you ?'^ 

"Yes, Miss Bose, I came home in the 
carriage ; but I was sent for while at Green- 
hill's, and, being a short distance to the place, 
I walked there, and, going back to Green- 
hill's, I got a bit of a soaking. Young 
Morley came in regularly ducked. I'm 
afraid he'U take cold. I ordered him a stiff 
glass of brandy-and- water, and to bed ; and 
told him he must expect these adventures if 
he would go roaming over the country with 
that poor star-gazing nephew of mine. But, 
by Jove I he doesn't seem much the worse 
for it ; has he tucked into all that haddock ?" 

The subject of the observation pudied his 
plate from him with rather too much im* 
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petuosity, for it clashed and rang against 
another. 

"Have I shocked your modesty? — eh? 
ha! ha! ha!'^ 

"Why didn't Mr. Morley change his 
clothes directly, as Ealph did, dear uncle ?" 
asked Eve. 

' ^ Because he wasn't only thinking of his 
own carcase, I suppose. No ; he made me 
bawl out at him, for he would take off his 
wet coat, and stop there in his shirt-sleeves 
to help poor Greenhill into bed. I saw him 
shakiDg all over." 

" Oh, dear ! I'm afraid he's taken a bad 
cold," observed Mrs. Thornton. 

"He must, if uncle ordered him brandy- 
and-water," said Eose, with a trembling 
voice and a forced laugh. 

" What do you mean, you hussy ? There 
are times when it is imperatively necessary, 
and better than any medicine one can give." 

" I think you said, one day when Eve had 
been fainting, and aunt gave her some, that 
you would never have a drop of it in your 
house again." 
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" I daresay I did, when a lot of fools — 
women (I beg their pardon) are for taking 
it at every turn," 

" Eve required it." 

*^ Well^ let her swizzle it then. James ! 
get my sUppers." 

"I hope you have not taken cold, Dr. 
Thornton," remarked his lady, stirring the 
fire. " I think you had better have had the 
carriage to take you where you were sent 
for." 

" Oh, it was only to old Mother Buchum's 
— ^that girl's queer — I don't like the look of 
her to-night." 

" What, poor Nina ?" asked Eve. " Ah ! 
Joan told me she grew paler and thinner 
every day. I fear her heart is breaking." 

" Breaking — ^her heart breaking ! her con- 
stitution breaking more likely. I think 
that old fool talks precious twaddle to you. 
Women's hearts are made of too hard a stuff 
to break," said the Doctor, contemptuously. 

^^Is that the young dressmaker," asked 
Bose, " you told me about, dear Eve, in your 
last letter?" 
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" Yes," was the -wKispered answer. 

"Hasn't the wretch written to her, or 
been to see her, or anything ?" 

" The young man has done all, and more 
than society requires of Mm," obserred the 
Doctor, impatiently. " He has allowed her 
liberally enough. What does she want, or, 
rather, what does she expect more ?'' 

" The young man may, and most likely 
did, give her reason to want and expect much 
more. Money cannot restore her character, 
or wash out the stain from her name," said 
Eose, emphatically. 

"Very pretty, very high- wrought indeed, 
young lady. You must know a little more 
of the world before you venture upon opinion, 
I fancy." 

" Very likely, uncle ; but its baseness will 
only strengthen my opinion." 

" Oh, you've been reading a lot of novels * 
and trash, eh ? Well, we won't quarrel the 
first night you come." 

"What does Eve say?" asked Mrs- 
Thornton. '^^ Go to bed, dear child, you're 
tired." 
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" She was giving me a little quiet infor- 
mation," answered Eose, smiling, "which 
soimded very much like truth — ^that uncle 
and I never did anything else but quarrel 
when we are together." 

"Well, it is true, you baggage! and it 
must be all your fault ; I don't quarrel with 
any one else.'' 

"No; because nobody else contradicts 
you ; while you have it all your own way 
you get along ^like one o'clock.' But you 
really have not given us an account of your 
' doings and goings ' to-day. What a wonder !" 

" I'll give you an account presently you'll 
remember! You get a more saucy jade 
each time you come. I shall write to that 
old dolt of an uncle of yours ; he ruins you.'^ 

"I'U not have his name trifled with,'* 
said Eose, with hauteur ^ very different to her 
•former manner. " I don't know what you 
mean by ^ rfoft,' but I know that he is worth a 
dozen of many other people who think them- 
selves very wise." 

** Oh, yes I my dear, I dare say you do ; 
he can swizzle if you like, and he can 
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gammon you finely. How are all Ids birds^ 
and his menagerie?" 

" They are quite weU, thank you, and so, 
Irejoice to say, is he ; and, if by gammon- 
ing you mean that he makes those people 
around him comfortable and happy, why then 
he does indeed gammon in no common way." 

There was a hasty answer on the Doctor^s 
lip, which Mrs. Thornton perceived, and to 
stop its advent she again requested Eve to 
retire, who slowly rose from the couch, and 
bidding good night, resigned herself to the 
care and attendance of the &ithfal old Joan, 
who had been summoned to her darling 
charge. 

"I think you good people should both 
put your feet in hot water to-night," said 
Mrs. Thornton, glancing from the Doctor to 
Ealph, who sat apart, and had since his 
uncle's entry been turning the leaves of a* 
book abstractedly, and without once tracing 
the meaning of the page before him. 

" How you women do fuss ! give me a 
glass of cold water, I'm aU right What's 
a little rain ?" demanded the Doctor. 



L 
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^^ Balph looked very pale when he came 
in/' said Bose. 

" Why, good God ! I should think he'd 
eaten enough to keep out all cold ; his star- 
gazing doesn't stop his appetite ! " 

" I don't think he's eaten much, consi- 
dering he dined so early," Mrs. Thornton 

" Well, haven't you anything to teU us ? 
Did the sea look very fine ? the stars, and 
the clouds, and all the rest of it ? " 

"There were no stars, sir; the clouds 
were as black as night, and the seas terrible 
to hear and to look upon." 

" Awful for those on it !" responded Bose. 
"Did you see any vessels after the storm 
began, Balph?" 

" Only one small craft, with four or five 
men in it." 

" Did they get to the shore, or were they 
far off?" 

" Far away : we were told it was next to 
impossible they could reach it." 

" Shocking 1 — dreadful!" uttered Bose, 
her eyes brimming. 
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^^ Precious asses to go out wlien a storm 
was pending !" exclaimed the. Doctor. 

" Oh ! but it was lovely, uncle, a little 
while before it burst over us. As the train 
passed Battle Way all was as calm and 
beautiful as could be, and at sea these 
changes are more sudden still, I've heard." 

" I thought a blue coat could always tell 
when water was coming," said her uncle. 

" The men were fishermen, and they had 
been out since morning," said Balph, ab* 
ruptly. 

" Oh, Ealph I you do look so white again, 
I'm sure a little of the beverage uncle 
despises will do you good. Now, come, 
imcle, confess that you think so too." 

"I see nothing particular in him, except 
that he looks rather more moon-struck than 
usual." 

This was said with a jocular laugh,' meant 
for bantering, but the sound grated upon the 
artist's ear. Where was the lost link of the 
chain — the shapeless ideality — ^the depths 
of a d«™ing Lp«i„n jit rttaeiLd 
flickering in his breast] for the woes of his 
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fellow-kind ? Vifiions — phantasies -^ ^like 
dispelled I scared by the too rough touch — 
the janing tone of the tuneless chord ! He 
lit a chamber-candle, and hastily quitted the 
room. 

" What a devil of a temper that fellow 
is in," remarked the Doctor, his countenance 
waxing wroth. 

^' I don't think he quite understands you," 
said Eose, musingly. 

"I should like to know who on God's 
earth understands him or his absurdities ! 
Here, only the last time Blight was here I 
got him to bring me down the very latest 
and best medical works of the day. I don't 
believe the young scapegrace has so much as 
cut the leaves of one of them." 

And then followed a long catalogue of 
complaints upon the Doctor's side, and 
efforts of mediation from Miss Lindsay, the 
latter aided occasionally by a little oonsola* 
tory remark or amicable word from Aunt 
Eachel, until that good lady was fEiirly over- 
come, and finally stopped in her participation 
of the argument (which had been very small, 
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for the Doctor; as usual, had the chief share 
to himself), by unintentioiially and very in- 
nocently provoking his ire, by what he 
termed one of her fool's speeches ; so poor 
Aunt Bachel sat silent, afraid to speak again, 
and sometimes trembling lest her very hot- 
headed husband, with his hot words, should 
wound her niece ; but she knew of old that 
Rose could take her own part ; and though, 
when the conference was ended, and that 
young lady had withdrawn, he designated 
her as a forward minx, with something Uke 
an oath, she also knew that in his heart he 
considered her a girl of strong sense and 
powerful understanding. 

On the topmost floor of Sea View House, 
which comprised four storeys, was a small 
room with a skylight, originally used to hold 
lumber, until Ralph Thornton had petitioned 
it for his own dormitory, much to Mrs, 
Thornton's astonishment and the Doctor's 
amusement. It was accordingly emptied of 
its motley store — ^boxes, birdcages, old chairs, 
worn-out curtains, flawed china, &c. — and a 
bedstead placed in it (not the occupant's 
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former one, for there was not space sufficient 
for it), an iron bedstead, narrow and mean- 
looking, after his own desire, with no bed, 
but a very hard mattrass and no drapery 
whatever ; a small wash-stand, fittmg in one 
comer ; a diminutive chest of drawers, which 
looked as though they had been fashioned in 
the year one ; a chair, and a small piece of 
carpet at the side of the bed. Add to this a 
sponge-bath kept propped up against the 
wall in the day-time, and the furniture is 
complete, at least the furniture in ordinary 
for a bed-room. But it had other belongings 
of a stranger kind, which we must not omit 
to describe. There was a broad shelf ex- 
tending all round the walls of the small 
square apartment, about two feet from the 
skylight. This had formerly been the re- 
ceptacle of stray stair-rods, old cornices, and 
other articles of the faded kind whose days 
of ornament or utility were over. It was 
now stocked with ware of a very different 
order; and in the pale moonlight, at the 
time we peep upon it, it looks ghastly, and 
perhaps inexplicable. The storm has sub- 

VOL. I. p 
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sided for some hours past. The owner of fhe 
chamber is stretched upon hk back on his 
chosen lowly pallet; his arms lie crossed 
upon his breast — it is his favourite position, 
and he has accustomed himself to fall asleep 
in it, and usually wakes in the same. There 
is a heavenly calm above, after the battle of 
the elements. The stars are innumerable, 
and the moon sheds her placid lustre upon 
the pale fece of the student. He lies with 
his eyes fixed upon it — alas ! would that its 
soothing balm could penetrate his soul — 
could ease his disturbed, his chafed and 
morbid spirit. But it has had one bright 
influence. It has diverted his gloomy 
musmga— his dark reverie— and drawn his 
high genius into the fire of his contem- 
plating eye. Around him on the shelf de- 
scribed are skulls — ^the ancient tenements of 
past greatness, of high ambition, noble pur- 
poses, honour, truth, zeal, and blighted 
hopes, by-gone faith, wrecked love, and 
merciless despair I On one before him the 
golden ray falls in mellow Hght, over the 
arch, beneath which once shone a window, 
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resplendent with the golden fire of his own, 
whose glowing beam is quenched for ever ! 
^Tis food, verily, for reflection! — for other 
than thine, Ealph Thornton ! 'Tis a grand 
subject for the brush in truth, but it has a 
motto grander and holier far ! 
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CHAPTER VII. 

'' Star of hope ! for me recalling 

Dreams of bliss. Heart's minstrelsy — 
Sorrow's shade hath scared in falling, 
Heaven-bom spell of memory !" 

*' Look into his eye ; it is coined in cunning ! 
Trust him not. Despise him and his counsel. 
• • • Henceforth I will interchange no opinion." 

The best or chief spare bedroom of Sea 
View House was fitted up with great taste. 
There had been a fire in the grate that day, 
in deference to good Mrs. Thornton's estab- 
lished rule, once a week, when void of an 
occupant, that it neither " should nor could 
get damp." The embers were still burn- 
ing, and Kose, who felt chilly after her long 
journey, had ordered a few sticks and coals, 
to kindle them into a more genial glow. 
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She dismissed her aunt's maid who lingered 
to attend upon her, and drawing a well- 
stuffed, easy-looking arm-chair in front of 
the crackling wood, sat down with her little 
slippered feet upon the fender to enjoy what 
she inwardly termed, " a good long thinking- 
speU." 

Her hair, loosened from restraint^ fell 
waving round her, and her slender form, en- 
veloped in the ample folds of a white dress- 
ing-gown, looked very easy and comfortable ; 
but there was a disturbed expression in the 
lines of her intelligent face, and a slight con- 
traction of the brow, which did away with' 
the picture of repose. Her thoughts ran 
thus: " I'm afraid he has taken cold ; how 
foolish not to go and change his things 
directly ! Uncle may well say he does not 
only think of himself. He never does, 
when there is any one else to care for. How 
strange to go for a long walk with Ealph. 
Not in him ; he would be pleasant and walk 
with anybody ; but how odd Ealph should 
join in companionship with any other soul ! 
except it might be her. Ah! poor dear! 
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I am sure slie is thinner and looks more woe- 
like; the mystery that has always hung 
over her seems deepened as she grows worse. 
Mamma may laugh, and say she does not see 
such mystery, but I do and always have, 
and I am not the only one. I wonder if he 
wiU come here to-morrow. I daresay he wiU 
' if he has not taken a severe cold — he's very 
fond of Aunt Eachel. I dare say he comes 
every day. How shall I meet him? and 
I wonder how he'll meet me! Poor 
fellow ! Fm sure he'll never he happy with 
that Lady Emily; she's not half good enough 
for him !" And she hid her face in her hands, 
blushing at the implication — ^the partial un- 
uttered thought of "who could make him 
happy," of "who was good enough for 
him." 

"Ah! no," she said, aloud, "not good 
enough; but how good one might become 
with him. Come in ;" she added. ^' Ah ! 
Joan ; I thought it was you — talking 
to myself you see, for want of better com- 
pany,'* she added, with a still deeper dye 
u,pon her cheek. 
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^^I did not hear, what you said, dear 
Miss Lindsay^ never fear; my eyes are 
pretty quick, as you know, but my head's 
busy to-night, and I was thinking too much 
to hear anything that didn't concern 
me." 

" Are you come to see after me as usual ?" 
asked Bose, as Joan stirred the fire, and then . 
began brushing the long, shining tresses, 
preparatory to putting them up for the 
night. 

We have said before, that Joan, from 
long faithful service, had been a privileged 
person in the Doctor's household; and ^er 
had, also, from good, sterling qualities, 
caused herself to become a prodigious favour- 
ite. She had her peculiarities. Bom in a 
higher position than the one into which she 
had from necessity fidlen, her self-esteem, 
was sometimes perhaps too apparent for her 
situation; at least it would have appeared so 
to a stranger's eye ; her tenacity of all due 
respect from other members of the establish- 
ment, not only beneath, but above her, was 
aometimes even ludicrous. Not everybody 
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marrying late in life, as Mrs. Thornton had, 
would have continued in **good fellow- 
ship " with her husband's rather testy house- 
keeper. But that good lady made every 
generous allowance for the old woman's 
eccentricities. She had acted, as far as in 
her power lay, a mother's part to the pale, 
reserved orphan-boy, lymg in his chosen, 
lonely garret. She had lived on, enduring 
year after year, what the Doctor called his 
" blowing up," without complaining, chiefly 
for that orphan's sake, whom she loved, in 
spite of his chilling ways ; and she had got so 
used at last to being *' rowed" (as she once told 
Bose in confidence), ^^ that she hardly heard 
the abuse levelled at her at times, but let it 
go in at one ear and out at the other ;" and 
somehow she had got attached to her abuser* 
She had found out the smooth channel of 
tenderness in the too rough- seeming heart 
—the hidden spring whose waters may have 
run deeply. Perhaps poor Mrs. Thornton had 
a fellow*feeling in this, as in other matters, 
with old Joan Austin. She, too, had nursed 
and tended an orphan child. She, too, had 
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watched over her charge with a never- 
changing care. But in her case the care had 
been mostly needed in the bodily health; 
the pure spirit had sought, with its own free 
will, the healing waters. Not so in the other. 
While the bodily health had been firm, the 
.spirit had lacked the will and the guidance. 

The former, old Joan had tended with a 
jealous eye, even up to the present hour, in 
preparing dry clothes and a warm bed after 
the stormy walk ; but the latter had been 
left to wander in the desert, alone and un- 
assisted, till it had become parched and well- 
nigh withered. Joan, though morally good, 
had not the wisdom to *^ minister to a mind 
diseased," — the ability to lead the roving 
heart, aching and worn, to the cooling, ever- 
flowing fountain. 

"And what are you so busy thinking 
about, Joany?" asked Kose, with whom the 
strange-mannered old lady had become, not 
only a favourite, but a kind of humble 
friend. Miss Lindsay had only known her 
since her aunt's marriage, though she had 
frequently seen her before, for Joan had 
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been once regularly every quarter to see 
Miss Ending, during those years the Doctor 
had been absent from Doverton ; and Eose, 
in her childhood, had frequently been staying 
at her Grandmamma Blue's during these 
visits. She had always liked the old woman ; 
although her Aunt Maria (Miss Blue), con- 
sidered her "abominably free;" and her 
grandmamma thought " she might keqp her 
opinions a little more to herself" she could 
not help admiring the dauntless way in 
which old Joan would still give them re- 
garding Miss Ending, "that she was sure 
liberty and more running about in the sea 
breezes would be better than moping here 
so long over books; that she did not hold 
with those tight stays — the dear child's figure 
was perfect without that confinement to her 
limbs," and many more of the same nature* 
Although Miss Blue turned up her eyes 
when the old woman was gone, till only 
the whites were visible, and asked, gene- 
rally, " Where was consistency in the 
world, if servants were to presume thus ? " 
Boae could see very plainly that her 
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darling Aunt Bachel felt^ or rather agreed 
witti, the inconBigtency in queation ; as in 
tratli did she« Eye was a fragile, delicate 
flower, and always had a look whieh said, 
" &ding away I " " Why torment her with 
learning so?" — "why keep her so long over 
her French, when she may never live to 
speak it?" — ^were questions Eose Liadsay 
longed to ask of her indefatigable Aunt 
Maria, that paragon of consistency ! 

" What was I thinking of, deary ? " re- 
peated Joan. 

" Oh, only old subjects I You see I have 
lain my poor * Lily ^ down, so now I come 
to see what I can do for my sprightly 
^EoseP" 

" DonH you think your ^ Lily ^ looks very 

m?" 

" 'So ; not so bad as she did a week ago. 
El, of course, she looks ; she will neyer look 
better here, poor lamb ; but I don't think 
she is worse." 

"Not from that blood which came from 
the lungs?" 

" She looked dreadful then, poor darling. 
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I know ; but I &iicy these last two days she 
has been more herself again.'' 

*^ But it shows dreadfiil symptoms," ob- 
senred Bose, sadly. 

" Not worse than weVe had before ; the 
mischief is working gradually on ; as your 
uncle would call it, * in a patient' " 

Joan stopped for a moment, and then 
added, "He don't say it of her; and 
I fancy pretends not to see it some- 
times." 

" I don't think that, Joan ; he sees it, but 
he don't want her to see it more than 
possible, or any of us. That, I think, is 
good of him ; it could not alter what I am 
sure is inevitable — what, something tells 
me, must take place before long ! " 

"You are right, Miss Rosey; something 
does indeed tell that plainly, poor lamb! 
I was only thinking, as she lay there in bed, 
looking so sweet and childlike, that it seems 
but the other day I first saw her little angel 
face in her tiny cap, and nursed her in her 
long robe. I don't know how it is, but 
these recollections seem more alive to-night 
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than ever. Perhaps it is that she looks 
better for your coming, and prattled away 
quite merrily while I undressed her, and 
something in her face brought back to my 
mind her baby one-" 

^' Ah I you told me all about her coming, 
once. Aunt Rachel and I have often talked 
it over, and she always says it appeared so 
strange to her that they had never heard Dr. 
Thornton speak of any relation of the name 
of Ending, before Eve was brought down here 
to them. She supposes, and so does grand- 
mamma, that his niece must have married 
very badly ; against his consent, perhaps." 

^•That is what he told me himself — at 
least, that she had married very badly. But 
I have my dotibts, miss, as to the name; 
indeed, more than doubts ! and I could 
tell the reason why, but, perhaps, these 
things are better left unspoken. It could 
do no good; though, I must confess, I 
have a woman^s curiosity about her, poor 
child ! " 

"You hinted at something of the sort be- 
fore, I believe, Joan; but when I told mamma. 
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she said it was impossible for anybody to 
tell what relations he might have, for persons 
themselves sometimes hardly knew all who 
belonged to them. Bnt you look so yery 
expressive abont it, and yon say * yon have 
more than doubts' — may I ask your rea- 
sons ? for I firankly own I feel as interested 
(I will not call it curious) as you do." 

"Well, Miss Bose, I don't mind telling 
you, but I must ask you not to let it go any 
farther; sometimes I feel as if I should 
like one other person to know what I heard ; 
I do forcibly to-night, and I cannot tell 
why." 

"I will not spesik of what you tell me, 
Joan, unless it should prove right to do so 
at a fiiture time — ^and then you would not 
object to my doing so, I am sure." 

**No, Miss Lindsay^ dear, I would not. 
That there is some secret about the poor 
darling, I am convinced; and the little 
knowledge I have of it has made me v^y 
cross; and when your good uncle, tiie 
Doctor, has been in his tantrums, I have 
almost exploded, myself, more than once, 
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but I have kept his secret (if it be one) for 
a long lime — and would have kept it, had 
he asked me, and confided in me, for ever : 
but, perhaps, there is nothing much in it 
after all. You have heard mo say. Miss 
Bose, it was a cold, bleak winter's night, 
when Mr. Blight brought the nurse and 
infeint to your uncle. I expected them, as 
I have often told you ; for your uncle, when 
he returned jfrom his uncle's abroad (where 
he had been five months or more), had gone 
away the very morning, after he had arrived 
home, down into the north of England to 
see a niece who, he said, was dpng; he 
WIU3 absent three days, and when he came 
home, almost the first words he said were : 
* Joan, it is all over ; I have made arrange- 
ments for the poor infiint to be brought 
here ; I took a wet-nurse down with me to 

L , and Mr. Blight will see them safely 

here to-morrow. Do all you can for the 
child.' He seemed as if he could hardly 
speak, and, taking the candle out of my 
hand, he walked quickly up stairs to his 
own room. They arrived the n&xt day, 
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in the evening, the dear baby and its nniae, 
nnder the caie of Mir. Blight : howldieaded 
him then." 

^^ Well, I don't think yon dread him now, 
Joan," aaid Bose, fintniling. 

^^ No, miss, I despise him — I may say I 
loathe him — ^to have designs on that sweet 
innocent, that I heaid Mr. Balph say one 
day was only fit for Heaven !" 

^^ Designs! Joan, that is a very strong 
term ; it appears that he is very fond of her, 
and I do think he onght to be ashamed of 
himself — she is a child to him. If he were 
a good man one would say nothing about his 
likings ; and really we are all rather imjust 
to this said ^ Blight,' for we know nothing 
really wrong in him." 

^^No, miss; that is true, and perhaps 
you'll say it is not for such as I am to give 
an opinion; but, although I know nothing 
wrong of him, I am quite sure there is much 
wrong in him ; and indeed, I may say I do 
ta JaoMetM^g very ^ in U 

"What is that, Joan?" 

" Well, miss ; of course after admiring the 
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dear baby (who was a lovely little picture- 
like wax-work), I entered into conversation 
with the nurse. She told me the Doctor had 
called for her at the Lying-in Institution, 

the day he went to L , that he took her 

mth him by the train a great part of the 
way, and then in a coach some miles, where 
they stopped at a public-house to change 
horses, and found Mr. Blight waiting for 
them ; who, it seemed, had a fly in readiness, 

into which they got, and went the remainder 
of their journey to some hotel (I forget the 
name of it), w4iere the gentlemen had dinner, 
and she took tea with the mistress of the 
house ; she was asked all sorts of questions, 
but all she could reply to the numerous 
inquiries of the landlady and her daughters 
was, that she was brought down there to 
take charge of a poor infant who had lost its 
mother, and convey it safely back to London 
in a few days — after the funeral was over, she 
believed. In vain the landlady interrogated 
her about some mad woman — * A sweet 
young lady.' She described her who had 
been brought there some months back by 
VOL. I. a 
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tiiat thin gentlemaa wi&oat any whi^ers 
np stairs ; that they had dined there, and 
then gone on, and she had not even heard 
the lady's name ; but sinoe t^n they had 
been told she was a widow lady, and had 
gone mad in her c(mfinement ; that she was 
in apartments at a small cottage fonr miles 
from there, and many other Uttle particulars 
that amoimted to nothing, and that poor 
Mary Brown got tired of listening to ; all 
she x)ould imagine was that the Doctor's poor 
niece might haye been there with Mr. Blight ; 
but the landlady was so positiye that she 
was not dead, that her ctuiosity seemed 
roused, and like many people in a coimtry 
villg^e, she appeared to pass her time in 
sifting out the affidrs of those around her; 
but Mary was tired with her long journey, 
and very glad to get to bed, and thought no 
more of the chattering in the bar till the 
next morning, when she was told that ker 
new nmster came in about half-past eleven 
at night, looking like a very ghost, and that 
he and Mr. Bligbt had sat up talking till the 
looming was £ar adranced. In the after- 
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noon of that day the baby was brought to 
her, and very glad she was to get it, both 
for its poor little sake and for her own. A 
stout, ungainly looking woman brought it, 
whom Mary concluded was the monthly 
nurse, by her conversation ; she informed 
her, among other things relative to the 
child, that it had been a ^puny brat' from 
the first, and had tired her out with its 
squalling. However that might have been, 
the poor little creature appeared to have no 
strength to cry then, or, as Mary said, 
«carcely to move ; and very pleased was she 
when the cold-hearted woman took her leave, 
and she could fondle the little stranger to 
her breast to her heart's content. Mary 
was a meek, retiring young woman, and had 
felt afraid of the great, ill-mannered nurse; 
80 she had asked no questions, and conse- 
quently could not give the landlady, who 
came to her room to have a bit of gossip 
after the bulky personage had left, any more 
satisfactory intelligence than she had done 
the night before ; which that lady perceiving, 
after inspecting and pitying the little forlorn 

q2 
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one, went off also to seek, I suppose, for 
scandal elsewhere; and Mary was at last left 
alone with her poor charge, who was so weak 
and ill that Br. Thornton thought it best 
that they should remain at the hotel another 
day and night. He came up to see it twice, 
she said, and each time, after looking at it, 
turned away saying, * It cannot live.' But, 
however, it did live, and throve wonderfully 
on its comfort.'' 

^'And was Mary Brown always kind 
to it?" 

'^ Oh, yes ; she dearly loved Miss Ending, 
and nursed her till she was very ill herself 
and obliged to leave ; the Doctor got her into 
the Hospital at last ; she was a very worthy, 
good young woman." 

" I think you told me she died ?" 

"Oh yes, miss; she died a very little 
while after. But what I wanted to tell ypu 
was a circumstance that happened about 
three months after the dear baby came. She 
had been very iU — so ill, that no hope was 
given of her life, and for three nights I had 
not had my things off. It was past twelve 
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o'clock on the Bight I speak of, and feeling 
quite worn out, I went to lie down for an 
hour, reaUy fearing that aU would be over 
before I returned to the room in which the 
poor infent lay; and begging Mary (who 
had just risen to take her turn in watching) 
to call me if there was the slightest change. 
I almost feared to leave, for Mary, who was 
at that time stout and hearty, could not 
always keep her eyes open in those long 
night-watches, and used frequently to doze 
in her chair ; but I knew the Doctor never 
let more than an hour intervene (at that 
time there was so much danger) between 
his visits to the babe; so that comforted 
me. I used to wonder how he managed to 
wake, for he went to bed each night, but 
punctually at the turn of every hour he made 
his appearance, just satisfied himself by 
holding the tiny pulse, and ordering anything 
he thought requisite, and then he went away 
again in silence. If we ventured to ask him 
how he thought her, he would only answer, 
sternly, ^ISo hope.' Well, I went to lie 
down, and very glad I was to rest a little. 
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It was some time before I got to sleep, but 
by degrees I forgot mysdf, and then I must 
have slept somidly for some hours, for when 
I awoke the grey light of morning had began 
to peep through the shutters, I roused my- 
self directly, and stole along the landing on 
tiptoe : all was very silent, and I felt a glim* 
mer of hope that a change might have taken 
place for the better ; for I knew they would 
haye summoned me had the poor darling 
died. My hope, however, waa soon extin- 
guished, for just as I reached the door, which 
stood partly open, I heard a deep groan from 
your uncle, who was at the other side of the 
bed, and evidently had not heard my foot- 
steps. Mary was fast asleep in the easy- 
chair just opposite the bed. I stood a mo- 
ment, awe-struck, for the groan was repeated 
so deeply and bitterly, it filled me with 
wonder; for Dr. Thornton was so used to 
deathbed scenes, that if the poor baby was 
dying, which I indeed feared to be the case, 
it seemed very unaccountable how he should 
have become so strongly attached to hia 
niece's child as to feel the present one so 
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keenly— of such an in&nt, too; I could not 
understand it. Presently he spoke, and I 
shall never forget the tones of his voice: 
^ O God ! and is this the ending of all ?' I 
really imagiQed the little sufferer was gone, 
and almost sprang to his side. He turned 
aqd looked at me as if he would have 
knocked me down, and knitting his brows 
till they met, he said, * Woman, how long 
have you been here ?' I told him only a few 
minutes, and that I thought he said it was 
the ^ ending of all,' and that had made me 
hurry to the bedside. He answered, angrily, 

^Tou women have d d long ears, but 

they are not always correct.' I said I was 
glad my niece, Mrs. Ending, was gone before 
this happened. ^ Give me those drops ; I 
really think she may revive yet.' I could 
plainly see by his manner that he was glad 
I had not heard more, and he thought he had 
succeeded in making me disbelieve my own 
ears; but he was very much mistaken. I 
have never forgotten what I heard, nor the 
way in which the words were spoken. From 
that day to this, the pretty creature has gone 
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by the name of * Endii^.' Now, what do 
you think of all this, Miss Lindsay, dear ?" 

^^ Well, Joan, there is only one thing to 
think, that I see, and that is, what we have 
supposed all along is correct — that there is 
some great mystery attached to dear Eve ; 
but what that mystery is, is what neither 
you nor I can form the least idea of. It 
would be very terrible to think her parents 
are living now, and she is so ill, and they 
not to know anything about it. "What 
puzzles me most is, what that Blight can 
have to do with the aflGair." 

" Why, you see, miss, he has always ma- 
naged all the Doctor's affairs. Ever since I 
first lived with the Doctor, before he went 
into partnership with Mr. Steele, and when 
the partnership was dissolved, and he was 
away from England so long, Mr. Blight 
superintended everything ; so perhaps it was 
not so much to be wondered at, that your 
uncle, who dislikes trouble of any kind, em- 
ployed him to settle his niece's affairs (if she 
was his niece), and take charge of the baby 
on its way to town with Mary, its nurso, 
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as she knew nothing of that part of the 
countiy.'* 

" "What makes you say, * if she was his 
niece/ Joan ? Don't you ^hivik yourself, Eve 
is his niece's child?" 

" Well, I confess I do not ; and yet I don't 
kno^ what else to think, though something 
runs in my old head at times, and has always 
done so, on and off. It's as well not to give 
way to such thoughts, but men will be men, 
.as they always were, I suppose." 

Bose paid no attention, apparently, to the 
latter part of old Joan's speech, but suddenly 
asked, "Did Mary Brown happen to hear 
the name of the stout, disagreeable woman ?'* 

"The monthly nurse? Yes, at least she 
called herself, to Mary, Mrs. Ealdew." 

"I suppose she was never heard of 
again?" 

" Yes ; I fancy I remember hearing Mary 
say she met her once in the City, some 
months after, dressed very jBne, with a young 
woman very like her in the face, whom Mary 
thought was her daughter, dressed finer still ; 
,but she took no notice of Mary, except to 
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whisper something to tiiie young one, and they 
passed her very haughtily. 

^^ Well now, Joan, I think I can manage^ 
for it's getting late, if you'll just roll up my 
hair for me.'' 

^^ Yes, miss; roll up the silkj as I heard 
Mr. Morley call it one day when he was 
speaking of you. He's a good young gentle- 
man. When poor Miss Eve was so bad the 
other day, he was as kind and tender as a 
woman ; and he seemed so glad when Mrs. 
Thornton told him you were coming — ^his 
eyes sparkled i^aia." 

Joan did not see the bright blush and the 
happy look her words occasioned ; she was 
busy with the silken roll, which she at last 
finished to her satisfaction — forming a glossy 
coil round the young, well-shapen head ; and 
haying seen all straight, as she said, the &ir 
tenant of the diamber was left to repose. 

Bose sank upon her knees to offer up her 
evening homage, her thanksgiving, and her 
petitions to the great Lord of alL Strange 
how a few words carelessly spoken will some-^ 
times stir the chords of a slumbering strain^ 
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catLBing tiiem to respond more sweetly in 
their low yeajiiing melody. ^'^He was so 
glad when he heard I was coming; his 
eyes sparkled with pleasure.'" Sweet hope ! 
Blessed memory of each kind word spoken 
— of each fond look treasured ! ^^ And shall 
I not thank God for such lighteners upon 
my way? Will He not condescend to regard 
me and my minutest concerns ? Assuredly 
He will. He will not turn away His face 
from the earnest appeal — the heartfelt 
prayer, though human love is mingled, for 
He knoweth our frame, and remembereth 
that we are dust." 

Eose was about to lie down, when Joan 
spoke softly from the doorway, "If you are 
not in bed, Miss Lindsay, dear, I should like 
you to hear my angel singing. She has got 

to sleep ; so she calls it, but I think it is 
when she can't catch sleep. Just hark," 
added the old woman in a whisper, as Eose, 
having thrown her dressing-gown round her, 
stepped noiselessly to Eve's door — a little 
way from her own. 
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In a low voice, almost imearttdy in its 
mellow sweetness, sang the gentle occupant : 

'^ I will come, I will come ; 

Let Thy voice soon be heard—- 
Oh ! call thy poor wayfarer home : 

Though darkness surrounds me 

My light is Thy word ; 
It gildeth my pathway — ^I come, 

" Through perils — ^through trials — 

Oh ! hast not Thou given 
Thy ray ; though my £:ail heart will roam. 

Still guideth it swiftly 

And gently towards Heaven — 
Thy beacon of mercy— of home !" 

" God bless her I" mnrmur6d the old ser- 
vant, as the voice died away ; " she is going 
home. It would be well if we were aU as 
fit to go," 

'^It would, indeed," replied Bose, as once 
more wishing good night, she closed her door. 
• ♦ • t • » • 

^^ And so you are come. Miss Lindsay, to 
give a little of your beauteous bloom to our 
too pallid Lily." 

Eose bowed "with some hauteur. 
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The little party of ladies had assembled in 
the drawing-room, the morning sucoeeding 
her arrival at Sea View, and were engaged 
in light fancy-work and chit-chat of the 
islkie description, when Mr. Blight was an- 
nounced. 

" Why, you are a very early visitor to- 

« * 

day,'' observed Mrs. Thornton ; " surely not 
from London ?" 

^^ Oh, no ! dear madam; I came down by 
the mail train last night. The good Doctor's 
tenants in the lower part of Doverton are 
giving us a little trouble just now. But a 
little forethought will, I have no doubt^ 
overcome the diffibulty. I think our fragile 
flower has imbibed a little of theEose's bloom 
already," he added, approaching the so&i on 
which Eve reclined. 

She raised her innocent eyes to his feice 
for a moment and tried to smile ; but the 
effort was a trial, and nothing more, as Bose, 
who was watching the strangely contrasted 
pair, could plainly see. Eve did, indeed^ 
look a being of another sphere beside that 
ill-fashioned thing of earth, as the watcher 
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mentally termed him, and verily not without 
reason. He might well be called " Blight." 
All good qualities, if he had oyer possessed 
any, were assuredly withered and dried up 
within him. He was rather tall than other- 
wise, but gaunt-looking and ill-proportioned; 
his hair was miserably thin, and tinged with 
grey ; his head was in no part bald, but had 
this meagre, grizzly scattering all over ; he 
had no whiskers, and his face was lean and 
lank, possessing a pair of eyes small, piercing, 
and ferret-like, but which at times assumed, 
nevertheless, a kind of coaxing; fetwning ex- 
pression, more disgusting than their natttral 
one, to those which could in any way read 
the duplicity of his. There was a set smile 
about the mouth which, in those above- 
named eyes, wore a very sinister import. Yet, 
with all these deficiencies, or rather defects, 
of person, the man had the strange power 
of a peculiar fascination, with which he 
would often rivet the attention of strangers, 
who would, in after speech, designate him as 
a very pleasant fellow. But still more 
strange to add, that strangers alone were 
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not the only Tictims to sucli &scination — ^if 
we can apply that tenn to what was, in 
reality, low, groyelling cunning. The Doctor, 
with all his boasted insight into character^ 
was his greatest dupe ; not that Blight could 
exercise much of his fascination upon him, 
for he was right in saying he was not to be so 
*^ humbugged," He was certainly not to be 
humbugged in the same soft way aa many, 
but he was not proof against humbug of a 
different aad more intricate description— of 
a harder and more obdurate kind. Blight 
never contradicted him, never interrupted 
him, never thwarted him, never even differed 
with him in opinion, imless pointedly asked 
for his own, and then, if it wavered from 
that given, it would be so deferentially and 
humbly offered, that no offence could possibly 
be taken. He would sit and listen with 
heroic patience to all the Doctor's egotisms, 
his plans, his goings and comings, his long 
relations of his own exploits, his wonderful 
feats and adventures told over for the him- 
dredth time, and, in fact, to any topic the 
Doctor's tongue chose to dilate upon, which, 
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much as lie blamed those of the fairer sex, 
was an incessant clatterer upon any subject 
appertaining to himself or his belongings. 
Yet, with all his self-importance, he was 
most thoroughly dependent upon his sub- 
missive " man of law." In a word, to usd 
a common phrase. Blight could turn his 
patron round with his little finger. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

"Family secrets;' home discnssioiis ; like a flook are ve, 

Yar jing in foddder, as in form and feature. We are, 

verily, 
A motley group* Chance throws queer company/' 

The oonversation in the drawing-rooni soon 
flagged ; the presence of Blight had stayed 
the genial flow of sentiment, hushed Hose's 
merry laugh, and checked Eye's sunny smile. 
Mrs. Thornton felt, in politeness, bound to 
offer, every now and then, some common- 
place remark, which mostly drem forth rather 
lengthy responses from him addressed, caus-^ 
ing a kind of desultory flow of discourse very 
amusing to Bose Lindsay, who had a keen 
sense and enjoyment of the ludicrous. 

She was seated on, an ottoman by the side 
of Eve, and had the rudeness to whisper 

VOL. I. & 
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pretty loudly in that young lady's ear that 
" she wished he'd take himseK oflF," that " he 
blighted all her kindly feelings," &e., suc- 
ceeding in her desire of causing an amused 
smile about the little pensive mouth of the 
Lily ; but the small fair head was bent, the 
timid, trusting eye fixed steadfastly upon 
the fairy-looking febrio the thin transparent 
hands were forming, like the too tendei* flower 
fearing to expand, for the destroying, 
noxious insect, so deadly in its purpose^ 
hovering near. But, after the same simile, 
the insect watched the flower with a cat- 
like eagerness. Yes ; Blight craved for the 
deKcate blossom beyond his grasp. 

At length Eose, whose patience was 
&irly exhausted, asked abruptly, ^' If he had 
come to spend the day wilh them ?" 

He returned playfiiUy, " What ! as droll 
as ever, Miss Eose." Bosd looked anything 
but droll. ^^ I am waiting for your excellent 
xmchh ; but I hope I don't intrude." 

Bose's brow told him that he ftid, very 
plainly ; and the whisper, '^ He could call 
again,'' was too much for her aunt's gravity. 
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" The Doctor will not be long now," said 
that lady, looking at the timepiece ; " he is 
seldom gone more than an hour to Croft's 
Manor. Oh ! I thought it was him,'' she 
added, as Balph opened the door. 

Even the ceremony of shaking hands had 
been dispensed with for some time by Blight 
and the new-comer; their mutual aversion 
was manifest. While the latter bowed coldly, 
the former only bestowed a slight nod of 
recognition, followed by a glance of intense 
hatred, whicli did not escape the quick ey^ 
of Eose Lindsay, nor, as it so happened, the^ 
less observing one of the invalid, who looked 
up suddenly, with a bright light on her 
countenance, when Ralph Thornton entered^ 

" Morley is here. Rose, and he wishes to 
see you, if you will come down into the study 
for a few moments.'^ < 

Rose looked a very * rose,' and her heart 
beatpainfally, as she prepared to comply. 

** "Will not Mr. Morley walk up stairs ?^ 
enquired Mrs. Thornton. 

"Ifo; if you will excuse him, Aunt 
Rachel ; he has no time to spare this mom- 
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ing; but he has a message, I think, for Bose, 
jBrom General Lindsay." 

The speaker looked fall at Blight while 
delivering the last sentence, whose withering 
eyes were fixed on Bose with a gleam of in- 
solent satire. She arose from the ottoman, 
returning his glance with one which well- 
nigh withered even the self-possession of 
Blight ; and, extending her hand with the 
air of a queen to a kneeling subject, she 
said with irony, " Adieu, Mr. Blight ; I sup- 
pose the pleasure of our interview is over 
for to-day, unless you will favour us in the 
study." 

She almost wished he would take her at 
her word, that poor Eve might be relieved 
of a presence so thoroughly distasteful to 
her, and which Eose well knew would be- 
come more unbearable after her departure 
from the coterie ; for it was very easy to 
perceive that Mr. Blight felt anything but 
easy ^ when she was by ; this fact was visiUe 
to other perception than her own. She per- 
fectly understood the power she held over 
him, that she could read through him — 
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through his deceitM nature; and he was 
very often uncomfortably alive to the scru- 
tiny. So, in his case it was a great relief 
when 'Miss Lindsay left the room. 

As the latter had feared, Eve was inflicted, 
in consequence, by the vacant seat by her 
side being retaken, and compliments and 
attentions lavished upon her which were 
very loathsome to her guileless nature. 

Eose thought of old Joan's remark of 
sparkling eyes when she entered the study, 
and in the warm shake of the hand and 
frank, kind reception forgot, for the moment, 
all past doubts and fears. Morley said he 
had no time to spare, but hearing she had 
arrived, he had ridden roimd just to see how 

she was before proceeding to M , where 

he was going on business for Mr. Ghreenhill. 
*^ But I want to speak to the Doctor, so I 
will step up in the evening, and then 
I shall see you again, and you can tell me 
all news of home and dear old Teevesdale 
Park." 

At the remembrance of home, and what 
she had heard when last there, Bose in- 
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yolimtarily drew back £rom the hand which 
still held her own. The motioii was observed 
by Morley, and also the inquiring look ac- 
companying it, with the rather cofifased 
reply that, ^^ She had not been to Morley 
Court above once or twice since he left, and 
then only for a few minutes.'' At a loss to 
understand the sudden change in her manner, 
Morley's sensitive heart took alarm, and, un- 
consciously, his own grew more reserved, so 
that the ^^ &xewell" was far less warm than 
the greeting had been, leaving a dull chill 

on each young mind for after-thought. 

There had been no message given from 
Uncle Lindsay, nor, indeed, had Kose asked 
for or expected any. The meeting, she felt, 
had been sought by him alone for the plea- 
sure of seeing her, and there was a pang on 
the reflection that she had betrayed any feel- 
ing which should diminish it. Balph noticed 
her abstraction after Morley had left. She 
stood at the window gazing absently down 
the path he had taken. Now, Balph liked 
Rose Lindsay, if he could be said to have 
liked anybody ; at all events he felt more 
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ititerested in her than in any other being 
with whom he came in contact— at least, of 
^^ womankind." We do not, of course, in- 
clude his extraordinary sentiments with 
regard to Eve — ^his passion, which partook 
of the nature of idolatry* But there were 
times when he felt very angry with Miss 
Lindsay ; and, strange to say, she routed 
him upon his eccentricities and soUtary 
habits until he usually turned "rusty," as she 
would call it; and then, changing her tactics, 
she would take up the thread of the ridicu- 
lous, in the weaving of which she (when in 
the humour) excelled, and would win him, 
Jby her witticisms, into a smile. Indeed, it 
was a well-known fact, that Ealph had only 
been known to laugh heartily two or three 
times in his life, and these were when Mass 
Lindsay had been his companion. 

" Critics ! " how wiU you pull this cha- 
racter to pieces ? Frivolous in the extreme, 
how could any depth exist under so light, so 
shallow, a surface ? Is it light, to have a 
bright warm heart, with a sunny glimpse of 
the ludicrous — ^with a keen enjoyment of 
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the absurd ? And is it impossible for such 
a heart to hold treasures of intrinsic value, 
of countless price ? A mine of deep feelings 
and affections, a sanctuary of hope and 
Mth, and a power to do and to dare in the 
cause of the good and true ? If such is im-» 
possible for poor hiunan nature, Eose Lind* 
say's heart was a miracle, for it was in the 
possession of all these. 

"You look thoughtful," said Ealph, laco-^ 
jiically. 

"I suppose I do, for I am thinking^ 
What of that, Master Balph ? Do you 
think me so very thoughtless ?" 

" I don't know that I have ever thought 
about you, particularly," quoth Ralph, 
dipping his brush and resuming his paint- 

" It was well you put the last word in, 
Bir ; you are very complimentary, I'm sure, 
Now, I advise you to think about me, and 
very particularly. Do you hear? It will 
be better than thinking all about yourself, 
which is what I expect you do, half your 
time at least" 
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^^ And what do I think about the other 
half, pray ? " asked he, sullenly. 

^* Oh, about a * fair lady,' I imagine," she 
answered, demurely. 

^^ And what makes you think that ? One 
would think you were going oflF into Morley's 
etrain.'^ 

'^ And what might that be ? " 

" Oh, only that he's been talking about 
getting married, and such humbug. I beg 
pardon.'' 

" You may well do so," said Eose, trying 
to speak playfully, but breathiug very fiwt. 
" What made him speak to you of that ? " 

"You may well ask. It began by his 
telling me he met Uncle Thornton in the 
chaise, on his way to the Manor, I suppose, 
this morning ; and that he pulled up, and to 
his surprise began complimenting him in a 
way that he could not at all understand. He 
asked for an explanation, and he says the 
Doctor only winked and shook his head, and 
^ed, knowingly, ^When it was to be?' 
Horley replied, in his careless way, ihat ^ he 
wished he knew himself, and that he sup- 
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posed he should some day.' But I don't 
think he liked it for all his easy way of 
taking it. He said he thought people were 
very busy about others' affioiis." 

^^ How silly of aunt to tell Unde Thornton 
of what I told her last night." 

"Yes, silly indeed, to tell anything to a 
man who can't keep his tongue from wag- 
ging — ^who coiddn't do so for his yery 
life." 

" Now, come. Master Ealph, none of that 
huTnhugy I was going to say, for you are 
really talking that now. It was natural for 
nncle to congratulate him, after all, for the 
De Veres are a high family." 

"Oh I I thought the fat would be in the 
fire — ^that you wouldn't take it quite so 
easily, from what I heard. I'm glad to find 
your heart's not broken." 

" Well, go on. Did he recommend you 
to marry?" questioned Bose, commanding 
her voice as well as she could, but turning 
to the window again to hide her blanched 
cheek. 

" Yes, you've hit it^" was the reply, after 
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a long pause. ^^ I called it all humbug and 
nonsense, as I did to you just now ; and, by 
Jupiter ! didn't lie take it up warmly, that's 
all ! and then, after taming down a little, he 
eaid: ^Marriage was often the redeeming 
step takj^i by a man from falling into great 
and serious errors ; that it led him to think 
of higher and nobler pursuits than those in 
which he too frequently indulged, and that 
home joys and comforts were earth's greatest 
blessings.' In fact, he came out Uke a par- 
son, as he does sometimes ; but I don't mind 
hearing him, — ^there's a nice natural way 
about him. He wound up, actually, by say- 
ing that it might be the making of me. I 
laughed, and asked him how it could make 
me, or set me up in the world ? and he an- 
swered, ^ That it would perhaps make me love 
this world, and lead me to a better.^ I don't 
think anything would make me care much 
for this world, anyhow ; and yet that might 
ixkake it more tolerable — ^when one comes to 
thiok about it," he added, looking curiously 
at his auditor; ''but as to its leading me 
to a better, that's all moonshine. I hate 
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'eaat.' I am but as other dogs, and like 
other dogs shall die." 

^^ And that's the sentence you cast on allj 
I believe," remarked Bose, who well knew 
the unhappy principles of the speaker, and 
felt very disinclined to argue the point just 
then, 

" All are nothing to me ; they may gull 
themselyes to their own satisfaction, and look 
forward to going into another world if they 
choose, each to play a fooPs part, as he has 
done in this ; as for me, I am heartily sick 
of the one I am in, and have no desire to be 
lugged into any other." 

" You would rather be as the brute which 
perisheth?" asked Bose, in the same indif* 
ferent tone as he had used. 

" Exactly ; what should one want more ? '■ 
he answered. 

Her voice was changed now into ardent 
fervour. *' Want ! the radiant visions of the 
soul realized I a glorious resurrection ! par* 
don ! peace and rest for evermore 1 " 

"Well, you'd have rest, if you were 
TiothingJ^ 
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The words were indifferently spoken, but 
the artist's head bent lower oyer his palette ; 
he was cowed beneath the trathful gaze and 
the sadden energy of the fidr young being 
before him. 

^^ Balph ! there is one whom you lore y you 
could not make such a speech to her ! and in 
her presence you could not feel the truth of 
it. Ernest Morley is right ! Under her in- 
fluence, and the influence of your own loye, 
such cruel doctrine, such awfdl sentences, 
would fede away, and your mind would flow 
by degrees into the same cabn, peaceful 
channel as hers." 

"What are you talking about?" Fire 
flashed in the young man's eye, and he 
stamped his foot till the canvas shook upon 
the easel. 

" Help, for you," said Eose, firmly, but 
nevertheless daunted in her turn, at such 
uncalled-for emotion. 

''Explam yourself," was the command, 
rather than request, while every feature 
worked convulsively. 
" If you put yourself into such passions, 
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I had better not explain, I think,'' was the 
rather stem re^oilider. ^ Is there anytihing 
to cause such anger, in reconunending you 
to unite your fate with hers, whose gentle 
yet firm judgment should lead it peacefdUy 
with her own — ^whose heart's love (should 
she be spared) would call forth the tenderness^ 
and, it is to be hoped, the reason, and the 
better feeling of yours ?" 

" Do I understand you rightly, that you 
allude to a spirit lent to this dull earth for a 
while for mortals to look upon and worship ? 
Dare you thus wantonly to speak of one 
whose every thought and feeling are centred 
upon what we, in our ignorance, call Heaven, 
-whose pure nature looks down upon man 
as the reptile, the grovelling reptile that he 
is, with the pity and sorrow of the celestial 
creature belonging to the sphere from which 
she came, and is now retuming,~a sphere 
of which we can have no conception, no more 
iMa of her love, which is not of earth ! " 

" Excuse me," said Bose,^ smiling, in spite 
of her effort to speak seriously, for his frown 
grew dark as nigfal; ^^ but your opinions are 
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SO vOTy strange, Balph I Poor Eve is very 
ill, we all know, and very^ little hope is left 
for her ultimate recovery, unless some great 
change takes place." 

He made an impatient gesture and stamped 
his foot agam ; but Bose laughed outright 
as she said, " Depend upon it, her love would 
soon descend to earth and to you, if she 
knew how you worshipped her; and that 
change of affairs might do a great deal. I 
have heard of things of the kind curing in 
some cases. Where the feelings are young 
and susceptible, the mind feels a void which 
is filled up when it has some prospect to 
dwell upon entirely its own; and union with 
another mind is, to an affectionate nature 
like* hers, the brightest and sweetest prospect 
this world can give. As to her love being 
*all above earth,' or whatever you said 
about it," continued she, laughing ftgain, for 
he had become seemingly calm and intent on 
mixing his colours, ** I very much doubt it, 
indeed. I know^ she loves everybody, even 
as other poor mortals love, and if you mean 
that 4ove of all others,' of which we weP6 
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speaking) I cannot agree that she is ta differ 
from frail hnmanity any more in this than 
in any other feeling common to our nature* 
It is too true, as you say, that she looks as 
though ^ she were going to a holier sphere,^'' 
and Eose's eyes Med ; ^^ but though prepared 
to go, as few are, she does not look down 
with indifference or distaste upon her fellow- 
beings ; she wonld not be prepared if she did. 
Her young life has been a strange one. 
Tended with every care and kindness by 
those wiUi whom she has been placed, she 
has neyertheless felt, from the first dawn 
of reason, that mystery hung around her. 
She has owned as much to me — ^that the 
Doctor has never spoken a word to her of 
father or of mother — ^ earth's two holiest 
words ' — that her birth and parentage have 
been alike veiled in obscurity. You accuse 
our uncle of letting his tongue run loose. 
One would think on such a topic he would 
have given it fair play, if only out of compas- 
sion for the poor orphan child." 

" Compassion ! — ^what has he ever said to 
me of my parents? Only that had my 
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father lived, I should have been a woiiJuef 
perdon than I now am. In that he hits 
himself— not me I" 

" Well, never mind that now — ^we were 
talking of Eve/' remarked Bose, hastily, 
always glad to turn from a subject which 
was ever uppermost in his unnd—want of 
sympathy in the guardian of his childhood 
and youth. (Parents and guardians heed I) 
"We were talking about her love, and I 
spoke of that love which is above all other ! 
I mean, of course, relative to this world, I 
do not say that she has experienced that love, 
because I really do not think her simple, 
childlike mind has ever reflected or even 
paused upon the matter; indeed, I am sure 
it would startle her in no small degree to 
hint at such. But that she has likes and 
dislikes in common with us all is most per- 
ceptible in her aversion to that Blight. 
Perhaps you have not perceived it — ^few 
would, she is so quiet. But Bcdjdi, how 
would you like feim, that crafty meddler, to 
obtain the prize ?" 

" You are quoting my words — ^I did call 

VOL. I. s 
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him a ' craftj meddler;' I meant it. Bnt^ 
Bose, enough of this. You are presuming 
upon a theme which is maddening. Blight 
may oreep noiselessly^ eating up or destroy- 
ing by his pestilential breath every shattered 
shrub, every hale tree, every poor lost flower 
around him, but he cannot touch hert I 
tell you — you who in your blindness see it 
not — ^that she is beyond the pale of the 
earthworm — beyond the reach of the dis- 
asters which befall his damned, corroded 
existence!" 

^^ Whatever do you mean, Ralph ; she is 
' (me of usM Come down yourself from this 
high-flown nonsense ! Any one would think 
you mad to hear you. I am not easily 
awed, nor will your knitted brow have that 
effect upon me, but your words and gestures 
are truly Mghtfed to hear and to behold. 
Any perscm to read of such a character as 
yoxoB would pMnqunce a sent^ice not over 
gratifying updn the ideas or the imagi|iation 
of its author. Why, what a daub yoA ure 
making of that good man's nose I ' Whose ^ 
it ? Is it meant for Ernest Morley ?!? 
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Bose could not oonoeal her merriment, for 
the brush had wandered strangely under the 
guidance of the excited hand. 

" It is your fault," said the painter, still 

"I wish to God, Eose, you would not 
speak of this, or think of such a subject 
again ; you don't know what I feeL If you 
were a man, I'd ^" 

" Murder me^ I suppose ! Well, we will 
not talk of it again. All I can say is, that I 
hope you will come to your senses some day, 
and then you'll see what you feel now in 
its true lights and not spurn the ' reality ' for 
the ^ false shadow.' I must go ; Aimt wiU 
wonder what I'm doing aU this time." 

^^Stay one mcxoaent; promise, Bose, tfe^t 
you wHl never dass her again among the 
^ vile things of day.' " 

*^ Well, her clay is certainly not vile ; it 
is very white and soft ; you may get a ^ vHer 
thing' of day for a wife. I should Uke to 
be that ' thiog' just now, if only to serve 
you out in your own coia." And with a 
merry laugh Bose was leaving the study. 

s2 
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^'One moment/' and again that curious 
gaze was fixed upon her. 

" You have just said you would like to be 
what you have advised me to get. Will you 
(as your heart is free, as the people of this 
world have it) have pity upon mine ; and, 
as you think it requires guidance, will you 
consent to be its guiding star ? " 

For a moment there was silence. Bose 
was so completely taken back by this ex- 
traordinary table-turning, as she afterwards 
called it, that she stared in unfeigned sur- 
prise and almost alarm at the figure before 
her, in its eccentric tasselled cap and em- 
broidered velvet coat, really fearing that 
that figure had taken leave of its senses. 
But in the next, the whole scene and cir- 
cumstaiice appeared before her so truly ridi- 
culous, so genuine a burlesque, that she was 
feign to give way to the amusement she felt, 
and, sitting down in the large old chair, she 
laughed till the tears ran down her cheeks. 
Bis look of offended dignity, as he stood on 
the rug before her, tickled her &ncy the 
more, and it was some minutes before she 
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could gain the composure to say, ^' She was 
obliged to him, but she could not play 
^ second fiddle ' to anybody ; that she would 
leave him to find out the strings of his 
^ first.' That she required some soft of 
homage from the man who wished her to 
be his wife ; and though having no desire to 
be thought higher than ^ mortal mould/ she 
should not wish to be looked upon by him 
only as a ^ vile thing of clay.' " So saying, 
she bowed rather coolly, and left the room ; 
and the artist remained to meditate upon his 
mistake. 

" What a time you have been, dear 
Rosey," said Eve, languidly, as the former 
entered the drawing-room, some minutes 
after the scene in the study. " Lunch 
is ready; John has been up twice to tell 
us; but Aunt Maria is with Aunt Bachel 
in her bedroom, and though she is so dread- 
fully particular at home about ^ hours,' she 
always keeps us waiting when she is 
here." 

This was a great deal for Eve to say, who 
seldom or ever complained of anybody ; but 
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Eose saw in a moment that she was fatigued 
in mind and body. 

"You want your lunch, darling, Mid you 
shall have it. I 'will go up to aunt. Has 
Mr. Blight gone?" 

" Oh ! yes ; uncle and he are gone some- 
where together ; he is coming back to dinner, 
I believe ;" and Eve sighed heavily. 

"Come, Aunt Maria!" called Eose, up 
the stairs, "Eve is nearly fainting for 
lunch! Shall we go and begin. Aunt 
Bachel" 

The two aunts made their appearance; 
Miss Blue looked very much her name as 
she descended the stairs followed by her 
sister. 

"Thoughtless as ever, Eose," said she, 
stiffly ; "is this your greeting after 
absence ?" 

" I shall be very happy to greet you more 
warmly if you will come and let us have 
lunch, my good aunt." And after respectfully 
kissing the tall, grim-looking lady, Eose 
followed, with Eve's arm twined in hers, to 
the dining-room. 
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Perhaps there never was a greater con- 
trast between two sisteis^ thaa in those seated 
at the luncheon table at Sea Yiew. Althou^, 
maybe, a &mily likeness existed, so little 
has feature to do with general appearance, 
that they looked the very reverse of one 
another, and Eose's types of ^ Summer/ and 
^Winter' were not badly applied. Mrs. 
Tliomton was all smiles and sunshine, especi- 
ally in the absence of the irascible Doctor, 
whom she could not understand, and whose 
cutting speeches would cast a shade very 
jftrecjuently over her cheerful countenance. 
There were also sometimes lines of anxious 
thought written there, where in days of yore 
they had been unknown. But Aunt Eachel 
had her cares, and her dear Eve's state of 
health was one of her chief. iN'ow Miss 
Blue (or Miss Maria, as she persisted was 
her proper appellation), was a person exempt 
from care, considering that she had reached 
the age of fifty-four, and never cared for any- 
body but herself; and having always pos- 
sessed a very hard and robust constitution, 
Bhe l^fcd not needed to expend much of t^iat 
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article upon it ; eihei therdEbie, coiisidered the 
present system of rearing youth exceedingly 
debilitating (in a moral as well as a physical 
sense), and thought all young people of the 
present day weak in body and mind, and 
very inferior to those of her own time. 
Numberless had been the questions put to 
Eose relative to the " sweet pets " at Teeves- 
dale, and their most delightful owner, the 
General. 

Miss Maria cast a longing eye in tliat 
di«o««, ^ e^ddering^ J «^j »«. 
the Park once, and its delightfdl owner 
twice, in her lifetime, (in each of which in- 
terviews he had shunned her as much as his 
native politeness would permit), she took a 
most lively interest in him and his concerns. 
Bose thoroughly enjoyed replying to all 
those interrogations, and the mischievous 
tmxMe of her eye w altogether misunder- 
stood by poor Miss Maria, who would be 
quite unconscious of the amusement she 
caused. But to-day Bose did not enter into 
pavticulaxs with her usual minuteness. Her 
spirits were damped. The circumstance of 
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the momingy although it had caused her so 
much merriment at the time^ left a dis- 
agreeable, if not a pamfiil^ impression upon 
her mind. 

Balph had his lunch in the study, which 
was a common occurrence, and, in this 
instance, she felt glad he did not appear, as 
she wished to think a little over what had 
taken place before seeing him again. The 
affidr puzzled and surprised her more than 
anything that had yet happened under her 
notice; she had always felt so convinced 
that Balph loved Eve in a manner which 
would, certainly, lead him to prefer her 
above all other women as his companion 
for life. His strange notions were incom- 
prehensible ; but of this she felt assured, that 
his love could not have been of the order she 
imagined, or he never would have offered his 
heart and hand to another. And then, she 
thought of his offended manner, which fihe 
had ridiculed so openly ; and then called to 
mind his earnest glance, proving that, for 
the moment at least, his feelings had been 
genuine. At all events, it was anythmg but 
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a pleasant retrospect, and she felt very angry 
witli herself that she had pursued the theme 
which led to it, in spite of his repeated desire 
that she should cease : it was too late now 
to care* What had passed wslq beyond 
recall, and the only thing left to be done 
was to treat any effects it might leave, in 
the wisest manner possible. Should she tell 
Eve ? Well, Eve seemed to look upon him 
in the light of a dear brother. She would 
think about it. Of any other feeling towards 
him in Eve's simple breast, Eose never enter- 
tained a thought ; only that she had believed a 
warmer one might have been easily awakened 
for one in whose welfEire she had ever tak^ 
80 deep and affectionate an interest. 

" Pray, my dear Eose, lay that book 
down; it is the height of inconsistency to 
read while at luncheon." 

"My good aunt, I have helped you to 
ham, and I have cut the bread; surely, 
while dear Aunt Bachel dissects that fowl 
(as the Doctor would say), there is no harm 
in reading just a little bit." 

"Young ladies have their dwn noticms 
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now-a-days, and are allowed to indulge in 
them. In my time manners were studied a 
little more." 

"They didn't get deeply interested in 
books in your time, aunt, I suppose. It cer- 
tainly is rather rude to read at meal-time, 
but luncheon is not a set meal, and it was 
only a few lines I wanted to finish ; how- 
ever, I humbly beg pardon," 

"And what is it rivets your attention so 
greatly? A novel, or some such trash, I 
suppose," 

" Bravo ! Isn't that like Uncle Thornton ? 
Capital ! " And Eose clapped her hands in 
great enjoyment at the idea of any resem- 
blance between grim Aunt Maria and the 
energetic Doctor, whose countenance and 
manner were the very opposite of hers. 

Now, strange to say, Miss Blue thought 
it no great compliment to be likened to the 
Doctor, in word or deed, for in reality she 
disliked him heartily, and there was little 
love lost between them. But she could not 
but acknowledge he was a very clever man ; 
ihsA hiB' opinion was^ well worth having, 
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whether on business or otherwise; whioh 
opinion she prized, insomuch that it had 
been at times of great use to her since her 
father's death. Her mother was very aged 
and infirm, and, consequently, all money 
matters, &c., had been left to her discretion, 
in which she had often had occasion to apply 
for advice, in tiie deUvery of which JZ 
she was constrained to put up with a great 
many (what she considered) insulting re- 
marks upon her stupidity, &c. ; and not 
haying the tact to take them in the light 
spirit in which they were given, or to resent 
them in the same witty sort of bantering, 
she harboured them in her very unpliable 
disposition, and neither forgot nor forgave 
them. 

His opinion expressed of her in her 
absence, " That she was a stuck-up old 
fool,'' was certainly far from flattering ; but 
there was this much to be said, that he 
would have, and, indeed, almost had, told 
her the same •to her face. He bore her no 
malice as she did him, but merely looked 
upon her as a silly, weak-minded wcmian 
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(priding Mmself, of course, upon his own 
strength of mind). And thus these two 
uarrow-minded people, so contrary and yet 
so alike, were sometimes very disagreeable 
to each other ; while, at others, their mutual 
civility was most overpowering. 

" Well, what is the name of the book, my 
love, which engrosses you so ?" 

** * Good in Everything.' " 

Aunt Blue raised her hands and eyes, 
and then, uttering a deep-toned sigh, like a 
groan, resumed her attack upon the wing of 
a fowl. 

" Don't you like it, aunt?" 

^^ I cannot say that I have read it ; the 
critique written upon it in the John J5wM, a 
few weeks back, is quite sufficient." 

"Did you read the critique in the Critic ? 
I should have feared John Bull — ay, the 
very name of that paper — ^too vulgar for you, 
Aimt Maria." 

. " It came into my hands by chance, other- 
wise I do not like the idea of ^ paper called 
John Bull. lETo, I have read nothing else 
about it; nor do I wish to." 
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" That is very uB&ir. Tou go entirely 
by what one man chooses to say; which 
said man may be a great fool, and very 
much puzzled to write a work himself, 
whether good, bad, or indifferent. If you 
begin to read critiques, Aunt Maria, you 
ought to read all made upon a work, and 
above all, to read the work and judge fot 
yourself. '* 

"My dear child," observed Miss Blue, 
laying down her knife and fork, and speaking 
sternly and deliberately, " it is enough for 
you who are left so entirely to your own 
resources — ^your mind to its own guidance 
(which was a thing unheard of when I was 
young), to debase your mind if you will, by 
reading immoral books without openly re- 
commending them to persons of discreet 
understanding." 

"Immoral!" echoed Bose, with a side 
glance of humour at Eve, who, however, did 
not appear to observe it, but was looking 
beseechingly at Mrs. Thornton. 

" I do not think l^e book immoral, sister; 
young people must know the world upoa 
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wludb they axe entering," said the latter^ 
softly ; ^^ and there cannot be more to 
startle in fiction than there is in real 
life. . Tliere are many parts of that book 
very interesting, and they teach ns, at all 
events, to lean upon a Hand which never 
forsakes,— that in our hour of extremity is 
ever by, to aid and ohoOT us." 

" Eachel 1 I am surprised at your up- 
holding such a work* Is it for young inno- 
cents to be made cognizant of the very basest 
parts of humanity ? And there are in that 
book, I am given to understand, several — 
dear me! — ^well!— dear, dear me!" And 
Miss Maria, not knowing how to find vent 
in words for her indignation, held her plate 
for a piece more fowl. " The liver-wing, if 
you please, love." 

The face of poor Eve was quite a study. 
She looked so pleading, so sorrowful. And 
the eyes which had lit up with animation at 
Aunt EachePs speech, now drooped and 
became very wateiy. 

itose, whose ill-oonoealed mirth would 
have been complete but for that little sad 
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cotmtenance, remarked tiutt, ^^ No one ooiild 
deny there was an excellent moral, if rightly 
understood by the reader, but that it was a 
pity the book had not been published under 
the title given it by the authoress." 

" Pray, what was that ? " asked Miss 
Blue, abruptly. ^^ Not that any title could 
redeem such improper contents." 

<^ I think, Aunt Maria, it is unkind to run 
down a work as you do, who have noTor 
even read it," said Bose, with a slight touch 
of anger in her tone, for she could not bear 
to see Eye take the matter to heart. But 
the latter had always stood very much in 
awe of Miss Maria, and, moreover, she had 
re^ and delighted in the book in question, 
and gone, in fancy, with the heroine through 
all her trials in the Indian seas and in her 
own land ; and, in &ncy, had she felt also, 
with her, how the love of God and His mercy 
had led her safely through all, and brought 
her to the longed-for haven at last And in 
Eve's tender heart a book lay like a friend, 
dearer than many so called, and, therefore, 
she felt Miss Maria's bitter charges against 
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it as she would the unjust censure made to- 
wards one whom she loved and respected; 
whose company had afforded her much plea- 
sure, and in whose sympathy she could find 
comfort and repose. 

" My love, it does not much signify what 
young people think ; they must wait a few 
years till they are able to judge, before their 
opinions are of any weight." 

" Indeed," was Eose's contemptuous reply, 
^^ I am afraid some wait long enough, from 
appearances." 

" Well, my dear," observed Aunt Thorn- 
ton, who saw Eose's colour rising, "you 
have not told us the original title." 

"^Tide.^" 

"Ah, well, I think that is more appro- 
priate." 

" But what's in a name ? " asked Eose. 

" Exactly," returned Miss Blue, " that is 
what I say. It cannot make unclean things 
clean, or change the contents of an immoral 
book. There is nothing material in any name." 

"Except in John Bvil^ which is evi- 
dently, in your estimation, quite an excep- 

VOL. I. T 
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tion to that long-quoted opinion, altliough it 
is as good a paper as any other." 

Mrs. Thornton smiled and shook her head 
at Bose, but Aunt Mana seemed too occupied 
withher pocket-handkerchief to pay any atten- 
tion to this comment, and the Doctor's steps 
beinir heard just then, caused a pause in 
the Ly^BatiL. 

"What, eating again! Why, here are 
four women together, actually quiet ! One^s 
been Agoing it^ at any rate. Why, Bose, 
your face is as red as a turkey-cocL" 

" Is it, unde? Well, I cau't help it; 
there's Aunt Maria running down a book I 
lent Eye, and saying all sorts o£ things 
against it ; and she has never even read it. 
It is so foolish." And Miss Lindsay looked 
unutterable things at Miss Blue. 

"Well, come. I think Miss Maria's a 
sensible woman &r once." 

"Ah! that's like you. Doctor; so full of 
wit," put in the gratified Miss Blue. " l^ow, 
is it not a wrong book for the growing 
mind?" 

" It's like all of its kind— all noyek— 
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only fit for the grate. ^ Good in Everything' 
— * Good for nothing;' as I call it." 

"Shall I cut you a sandwich, dear 
uncle?" asked Eve, tremulously, dreading 
Bose's reply, for her nerves were very w^ak, 
and anything like a scene tried her very 
much. But Eose was silent while a sand- 
wich was being cut, and then said, very 
coolly, — 

" I fear you would be considered a man of 
bad taste, at least, if you gave that opinion 
in public. You take a wide range, indeed, 
when you thus doom aU books called ^ novels.^ 
Some of the present day are treasures of good 
sense : true love and refined feeling. There 
are many that would do you good to read. 
I have brought one with me, which you 
must appreciate, if you have any mind at 
all. It is called, ^ John Hialifai, Gentle- 
man.' Will you read it and see for your- 
self?" 

" I read a novel V I shall begin to think 
I am going into second childhood when I 
do. A lot of ^bosh,' written by some maudlin 
woman, or slill more contemptibleman; For 

t2 
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curiosity's sake I looked at a part of tliat 
Eye was reading. If a young married 
woman, with a family, can't find anything 
better to do than to sit down and scribble 
about young ladies jumping into the water 
after young gentlemen, and a lot more 
twaddle of the same kind, it's a great pity. 
Just as if any woman would sacrifice herself 
so for any man. It's a stretch of the imagi- 
nation. Their hearts are rather too sieve- 
like for any such manrellous proceeding.'' 

Miss Lindsay rose from the table, with a 
very flushed cheek, and a great temptation 
to express h^ thoughts, ^^That it was useless 
to argue with those who were void of under- 
standing." She made no reply, however, 
and the Doctor, satisfied with having had 
the last word (like a querulous child), re- 
marked, that he was going to drive over to 
Lee, a pretty place some five miles distant, 
and asked Bose if she would like to accom? 
pany him. She assented, and ran up stairs 
to put her things on, glad of the chance of a 
good breeze, and with a sense of longing 
to get into the air, to be free-ra natural 
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feeling to experience when we have been 
boxed up with natures so entirely discordant 
to our own. 

Just as she was mounting the stairs she 
overheard her uncle's observation, that " He 
should not wonder if the girl was fool enough 
to scribble some nonsense herself some day." 

On entering her room she locked the door, 
and sat down as if exhausted. Her first in- 
ward response was, "No ! never ! Much as 
the charm has stirred within me: commu- 
nion tvith my own thoughts^ assisted by my 
Godt^^ She paused, and pushed her hair 
back from her lofty temples. " Could I bear 
this ? The reasoning of fools ! A critique 
in a newspaper I could bear, be it ever so 
humiliating; it would be penned by one 
whose very sincerity might be worth the 
acknowledgment. ^ But who is this that 
darkeneth counsel by words without know- 
ledge ? ' ^ A scomer seeketh wisdom and 
findeth it not, but knowledge is easy unto 
him that understandetL' '' 
' And is there not knowledge, great know- 
ledge, in the vast power of the creiative brain? 
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The highest talent given nnto mortal to par* 
tray the foibles and the wisdom of his fellow*- 
man? The thoughts — ^the feelings — actions — 
love-^joy — ^woe ; ay, life, with all its wan- 
dyeings — ^its gUded bliss and &ir deceiyings 
— iits joys — ^its wants — its false researches and 
«rfli^iung»-ita bira !_it, aim !-it, 
doom ! — ^its end ? Is there no knowledge to 
be gained from the oft-painted picture, yet 
ever new, — ^the oft-told tale, yet ever varied 
by the teller ? Knowledge I Ay ! " The 
wisdom of the prudent is to understand his 
way, but the folly of fools is deceit.^' Then^ 
wherefore note the prating of a few poor 
dotards ? Are there not many ^' who should 
use knowledge aright ? — ^who should not 
Bcom the gift because they are not the 
gifted?— who can trace the goodness of God 
be it in whatever form it may ?" 

A much admired authoress of our own 
time has said, " God^s little wood-birds sing 
the whole day long, and care not who will 
listen," Then bury not a talent because 
those ground thee know it not; an example 
is set thee in the little simple songstress of 
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the grove, who pours forth her sweet notes, 
her rich melody, upon kindly nature, and 
unto the Great Giver, whose ear is open to 
the lowest strain, who will not scorn the 
meanest tribute to Nature's God I 
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CHAPTEEIX. 

" Scorn not a road-side beggar, he may be 
(Although dependent on tbj chanty ) 
One of real worth. A spirit there may lurk 
Superior to thine. For I^ature's handiwork 
Is not the form alone. The Book of books declares 
' We may entertain in strangers, angels unawares.' 
Over our heads a sentence, by unseen Hand, may be— 
Por this good deed, in ' stormy hour,' a watch is 
placed o'er thee." 

BosE enjoyed the drive. The open chaise 
was far preferable to the close brougham, 
for the air was £resh and invigorating, and 
breezy gusts came cheerily from the sea. 
They passed by rich, sunny cornfields and 
down shady lanes, where the many varied 
and golden tints of the autumn foliage lent 
their own peculiar grace of mellow softness 
to the lulled-like harmony and sweetness of 
this most beautiful time of vear. And Bose 
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fell into a oontemplatiye mood ; then leaning 
back she gave herself up to the pleasant 
feeling of dreamy listlessness, which, by 
degrees, stole oyer her. There is something 
deliciously reviving to a weary spirit in 
being borne swiftly through the air, and hers 
was in that state of langour which would 
inhale the balmy influence and revel in the 
calm it caused. 

The Doctor's tongue went the faster as 
they proceeded, and his having a silent 
auditor was rather pleasing than otherwise, 
as he could rattle on undisturbed, to his 
heart's content* To do him justice, he would 
have been a very merry and agreeable com- 
panion if he had only dispensed with much 
fulsome egotism, and allowed those with 
whom he conversed some part in the con- 
versation. As it was, Eose felt too tired to 
listen to long relations in which he was, of 
course, always the hero, though she could 
not resist echoing his hearty laugh at some 
exploits still more ridiculous than the rest. 
One of which was, " That he had collared a 
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piokpooket and dragged him all along Lnd- 
gate Hill, with his hat off, and a moh after 
him,'' &c. But a feeling of contempt took 
possession of her breast when he added, 
^^ That Lndgate Hill, after all, was far more 
sensible than the steep one they were as- 
cending." 

And =he ™ pond«ing, in a sleepy way, 
npon the varied feelings of the human heart, 
and its many a^d adverse tnmings for enjoy- 
ment, when her attention was fairly aroused 
by a man in a begging attitude, standing on 
the steep pathway above them. His dress 
was that of a sailor, but so worn and thread- 
bare, he might be said, literally, to have 
been ^^ in rags." His feet were bare and his 
head also, for he held his torn hat stretched 
out before him ; and as the chaise advanced 
he descended to the roadside and raised it, 
as if craving for assistance, but without 
uttering a word. Bose thought of a speech 
she had heard her good old Uncle Lindsay 
make, *^ That you seldom, or never, saw a 
sailor beg, at least, not a real one." And 
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there was no mistake about the one before 
her. His hce was bronzed by hardship and 
distant climes^ and his eyes were promi- 
nent and piercmg ; his forehead wrinkled 
by care and scorching suns, and his hair 
grizzly and grey, more from the ravages of 
rough seas and rougher life than of time. 

" Oh 1 look att that poor man, unole.'^ 

They were passiag when the sailor made a 
gesture as if io stop them. Thornton threw 
him a shilling and was driving on, when his 
name was uttered loudly and distinctly, and 
he pulled up, gazing in some surprise at the 
beggar. 

" YouVe forgotten me, Doctor. Ton 
saved my life some seven years ago. I don't 
easily forget a service, though I'm cussed tired 
of the world and the world's usage. May 
be you've forgotten Dick Harding of the 
Mill?" 

" No ! surely I Are you Dick Harding ? 
Yes, to be sure. Why, no one would have 
known you, Dick, with that brown face; 
But how came you to get into such a plight 
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as this ? I remember, you were discharged 
jBrom the Mill. You'd better have done your 
duty, man, and stopped there. None of you 
fellows know when you're well off." 

The man's tone changed, and be answered 
rather sulkily, " That people knew thdur own 
affidrs best. That he had been abroad for 
the last five years and earned a little money, 

but as his d d fete would have it, he had 

been robbed of all on his arrival in England, 
and was now making his way to hk old 
mother, who lived at Gin Way, and was 
very ^ hard up,' he believed ; for the bit of 
news he had heard of her was, that ahe was 
to be turned out of her house by some brute 
of a laifdlord, because she owed a trifle of 
rent." 

" Gin Way ! Why most of those houses 
belong to me. There must be some mistake 
if she only owes a little rent." 

"No, sir; the name is Bly or Blurt, or 
some such. He shall feel this when I see 
him, if he's used her ill." And the sailor 
held up a very formidable-looking fist. 
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^^ It is all liglit. I will see that your 
mother is not turned out, if your state- 
ment is true, that slie does not owe 
much; but everybody must pay for their 
dwelling, and the rent is very trifling 
indeed. Mr. Blight is my solioitor. I 
will speak to him about it. Good day. 
Get some employment." And the ohaise 
passed on. 

"They're as d d a lot as ever lived 

on the face of the earth — all in that horrid 
hole. I'm a good mind to get rid of the 
thing altogether. Blight will have it, it 
pays; I can't see how, but he understands 
these things better than I do." observed the 
Doctor. 

" How ill and hungry that poor creature 
looked, unde ; didn't he ? " 

" He looked a confounded hypocrite," re- 
plied the Doctor, testily, who felt annoyed 
though he would not own it, at the severity 
of his legal adviser towards a widow woman, 
whose only child was at sea. 

" I can't but think tihat his &ce was good ; 
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and he spoke well about your saving his 
life." 

^^ He did. He got hurt in the Mill^ in 
some drunken Mly, and I thought it was 
all over with him. I forget the particulars^ 
but he was discharged in consequence of his 
conduct. Oh, he's a lying vagabond, I'll 
lay ; and he'll get drank at tibe first ^ public ' 
he comes to with that shilhng, and forget 
all about his mother, or that he ever had 
one ! " 

But on their return, fbr once in his Hfe, 
the Doctor was silent, as Eose said, ^^ No, he 
has not got drunk ! See ! He is sitting on 
the hedge eating a crust of bread." 

To her astonishment her uncle stopped 
again, and accosted the sailor, saying, ^^ He 
was glad he had found something to eat." 

^^ Yes, your honour, this bit of bread is 
sw^et, for I have tasted nothing since last 
evening, and have walked many miles. I 
would to Gbd ! I had something ta taka my 
mother. I have been but a bad son, and 
had hoped to make up for it now." 
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. " Well, my man, it is never too late to 
mend." 

Eose looked at the Doctor with more fond- 
ness than she had ever done before. He 
slipped a sovereign into the poor man^s hand, 
and told him ^^ to call at Sea View on his 
way home, and he should have a good slice 
of meat and jug of beer to help him on." 

Bose had not expected this kindness and 
generosity in her uncle. There was some- 
thing fresh for reflection on the intricacy of 
the human heart. She would feign have 
conversed upon the life and misery of the 
sailor, whose bearing and manners, although 
bold in the extreme, had struck her as above 
those of the ordinary beggar. But Thornton 
seemed in no mood to continue the subject ; 
on the contrary, it appeared to have made 
but little, if any, impression upon him ; and, 
oonsequently, the remainder of the journey 
was passed in much the same manner as. the 
oommencement. 

The dinner-bell had sounded when Joan, 
according to her orders, acquainted Miss 
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Lindsay with the orriyal of the " pbor 
sailor." 

Sending word to her aunt that ^^ she 
would be glad if they would not wait for 
her, but that she would join them soon/' she 
descended, in her low evening dress, to the 
kitchen, and with her own hands furnished 
the poor sailor with a good substantial meal ; 
then, taking a basket, she put in sundry 
^^ good things," for his mother ; he, the 
mean while, watching her intently with his 
large piercing eyes. She expected to see 
him eat rayenously, and making some little 
remark to that effect, his countenance was lit 
up with a smile, which altered it strangely, 
taking all its former ferocity away, as he 
replied, ^^ That to look at her was as good as 
a meal. That life for some was a hard lot, 
for they never saw its better parts." 

And then Bose, thinking he would 
perhaps, eat more if she left him for a while, 
ran up stairs to her uncle's dressing-room, 
and very deliberately took the oldest pair of 
boots she could find ; and from thence into 
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the hall, lifting from the peg Ealph^s garden 
hat, after taking which articles U> the man 
(who appeared less equal to express his 
thanks m«i hiB Ups than with his eyes), she 
added some loose silver to the ^^ basket's 
store," and repaired to the dining-room. 
There she found, iu addition to their own 
party, Mr. Morley as well as Mr. Blighfe 
The colour rushed to her cheek and back to 
her heart, for Ernest's bow of recognition was 
constrained ; and in her interest for the 
beggar she had forgotten her " morning 
adventure'^ with Ealph, between whom and 
Blight she took the vacant seat. She met 
Morley's eye fixed upon her own more than 
once, wil^, as she fancied, less warmth than 
formerly ; and tiien she remembered her 
own coolness in the morning and their 
parting^ and her answering gaze grew cooler 
still. 

She dreaded looking at Balph, but he 
addressed her in the same indifferent tone 
as was his wont. So, on that point, she felt 
relieved. But Eose was reaUy fetigued in 
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mind and body. She had not recovered her 
long journey of the previous day, and many 
contending feelings had tried her on the 
present one. Possessing a high spirit, her 
constitution was, nevertheless, delicate ; she 
was naturally excitable, and painfully sus- 
ceptible; therefore the relapse from over- 
strained feeling was great upon her. 

"Why, Eosey, Eve has stolen your 
roses, for this evening at all events. 
How tired you look," remarked Aunt 
Thornton. 

" I was noticing the same," said Morley, 
in an undertone. 

"You have taken her too long a ride, 
Doctor," continued Mrs. Thornton. " Had 
you not better lie down on the sofa, 
love ? John shall take your dinner to you 
there." 

In spite of the Doctor's observation, that 
" she would be all right if they would leave 
her alone — ^that girls could do nothing now- 
a-days," Eose agreed to her aunt's proposal, 
and passed through the folding doors, which 
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were always partially closed during the 
diimer-hoTir, that anybody calling profes- 
sionally on the Doctor might be asked into 
the front part, which he frequently used as 
a "consulting room;" his own "medicine 
closet," as he called it, being farther off and 
less convenient. There was a comfortable 
sofa here, on which Eose was very glad to 
recline, and the murmur of the voices at 
the dinner-table very soon lulled her into 
forgetfulness. 

She lay between sleeping and- waking 
when her aimt and Eve passed through, 
instead of going out by the other door, as 
usual. Now, although Eose's eyes were 
shut, she was conscious of ^ve's whisper, 
"Don't wake her, dear aunty, she is 
fast asleep;" and was not quite certain 
whether she ought not to have undeceived 
her. But she felt so very much at her ease, 
and so glad of the rest, that, although she 
was also uncertain if it were quite right to 
stay and hear all the gentlemen talked about 
after the ladies had left the table, she could not 

172 
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make up her mind to rouse herself out of the 
luxury of her dosy sensations. So there she 
remained, " meaning to go to sleep," but a 
voice, whose tones never sounded to her ear 
in vain, was now the solo in its fiill rich 
pathos at the dining-table. That Morley 
was pleading earnestly she could distinctly 
hear, and whether right or wrong, listen she 
must now, for she could not help it. Her 
uncle seemed disinclined, she thought, to 
grant the request, whatever it might be, for 
Morley was saying, " Depend upon it, sir, it 
will do him good. That very stdlenness you 
complain of wiU wear off when he »J a 
Kttle more of life." 

"He is such an ungrateful scoundrel," 
rejoined the Doctor ; " for the money I have 
advanced for him already I have never re- 
ceived one word of thanks." 

" Pray do not think of that, my dear sir. 
I only ask you to allow bJTn to accompany 
me as a friend — a companion ; the obligation 
wiU be on my side." 

^^I am sure you are very good — ^very 
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kind indeed," replied Thornton, with much 
warmth ; " but I could not allow " 

" Nay, my dear sir, do not allude to that 
again, I beg you ; only give your sanction. 
You have said, ^ Change does a great deal 
for many people physically ; ' and I am sure 
you will agree it does much for some "men- 
tally." Paris is a place, I think, all people 
should go to once in their lives at least. 
Although there is much in it that is bad, 
the same as in our own metropolis, there is 
much that is good, and very much to be 
admired and learnt, as indeed there is 
everywhere." 

Bose could not see Blight, but she could 
imagine his hypocritical expression of sanc- 
tity, which had, in fact, drawn forth the 
latter part of Morley s speech. Not a word 
had been spoken by him, either for or against 
the proposal, until now, when his dulcet, 
gliding voice declared, " There was much 
truth in Mr. Morley's observation, and that 
he perfectly agreed with him." 

Then she heard her uncle again express 
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his reluctance that his nephew should go at 
Ernest's expense, but no o£ter was made to 
defray it; and then, after expressing his 
thanks, as though Thornton had bestowed 
upon him some great favour, Morley rose, 
saying, " He would go and tell Ealph, for he 
knew what pleasure his uncle's permission 
would give him." 

And he did tell him, turning off the other's 
speedy inquiry relative to his pecuniary 
share in the compact, by saying, resolutely, 
" That all that had been settled between him 
and the Doctor, and that Ealph had nothing 
now to do but to prepare for their trip." 

Eose heard the door close after Morley, 
and then, as she expected, the smooth voice 
gUded in again,— 

^^ A very generous young man indeed." 

"Very," returned Thornton. "He's a 
good fellow; the trip may do the young 
urchin good." 

"If it were any other place I should say 
so, decidedly ; but Paris is a terrible temp- 
tation for one like Mr. Ealph." 
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And Eose could see with the eyes of her 
imagination the solemn shake of the head 
aooompanying fl>o«. words. 

"Why the devil didn't you say so just 
now then, if you think so ? You seemed to 
agree with Morley in eveiything," cried the 
Doctor, with sudden ire. 

" Paxdon me, my dear friend ; I agreed 
that Paris had much in it that was injurious 
as well as good. Young men like Mr. 
Morley can withstand temptation — good, 
obedient sons, who will act according to 
the advice of their elders. I was only afraid 
that Mr. Balph, with his very perverse dis- 
position, might trespass ; but let us hope- 
not." 

" Just out with what you mean ! Why, 
in God's name, do you always dodge in that 
roundabout way? Why couldn't you say 
so just now ? You mean, you wouldn't let 
him go ?" And Thornton's voice grew loud 
with wrath. 

" EeaUy, my dear sir, I didn't like to in* 
terfere ; I was not asked for my opioion. 
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But I thougM that after all the base ingra- 
titude of that young man for your unspeak* 
able kindness since his infancy " 

" He shall not say one word more, the 
treacherous hypocrite!" thought Eose, who 
had risen from the sofa during this latter 
speech, breathless with indignation, " Is 
this the way he sows the seeds of 
dissension and points the dagger in the 
dark?" 

^^ uncle!" she said aloud, passing 
through the doorway, with a well-feigned, 
yawn — " I am so glad! surely IVe not been 
dreaming! — ^but a little while ago didn't I 
hear you say you would let Ealph go to 
Paris with Ernest Morley? I think IVe 
been to sleep" — with a gape— "but how 
kind of you ! He said he never should be 
thankful enough if he could go." (This was 
not quite invented by Miss Lindsay, as Eve 
had informed her of Ealph's great desire to 
go to Paris, of which he had acquainted both 
her and Mrs. Thornton.) " I am sure it will 
do him a world of good, and make him 
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quite diflferent"— with a withering glance at 
Blight. 

" And so you think so. Miss Impudence, 
do you ?" asked the Doctor. 

" Oh ! yes, it will be the making of him — 
don't you think so, Mr. Blight ?" 

" I trust so, my dear young lady." 

" Why, you change like a weathercock," 
said Thornton, with a scowl ; "just now you 
were all against his going." 

" Oh, Mr. Blight could not mean that, I 
am sure," exclaimed Kose, " you must have 
misunderstood him," 

"Partly, my dear Miss Lindsay; your 
uncle is so wonderfully acute — his perception 
so vivid — I only meant that there was a 
chance which might turn for the better or 
the worse, as there is in everything; but 
Mr. Morley is the person of all others to be 
Mr. Balph's guide, I daresay; he seems so 
very staid and thoughtful for his age. A 
change works wonders very often." 

And so the discussion ended; and John 
appearing with the announcement that 
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^' coffee" was waiting, Eose, again looking all 
the contempt she felt, which was of no small 
portion, sailed by Mr. Blight (who bowed 
very obsequiously as she passed him), and led 
the way to the drawing-room. The bright 
flush upon Eve's cheek still lingered, and 
as Eose approached her, and - kissed her 
pearly brow, she thought she had never seen 
her look so lovely. 

Mrs. Thornton whispered, " Doesn't she 
look much better ?" 

But while Eose nodded assent, her eye 
sought Eve's painfully. That brilliant glare — 
was that the sparkle of he^alth? That ra- 
diant light too thrilling for the gazer ! She 
was seated by her dear Aunt Eachel; and 
Eose, placing herself on the other side, 
watched the play of the sunny tresses at 
each motion of the gentle head, and they 
shone to-night like very " threads of gold" — 
yes, she watched with that intensity of interest 
experienced alone by those who -are gifted 
as with a spiritual sight, who can trace in 
the dim and undefined, a " pathway beyond 
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the present" into the "fatal shadowy fa- 
ture," distinct from things perceptible to 
human sense — a mental foreknowledge of 
existence yet in embryo — of things untold, 
unthought of, yet to come. But the earnest 
gaze of the observer was now arrested by the 
sweet smile of the observed, and the question 
of "What was she thinking about so deeply?" 
Eose, to turn the subject, related in an under- 
tone the meeting with the poor sailor ; and 
while Mrs. Thornton and Eve listened to the 
touching account of his poverty and distress, 
the Doctor and Blight were engaged in dis- 
cussing the merits and demerits of houses 
and land property, of bargains, losses, and 
insolvent tenants. The sailor's case was also 
mentioned by Thornton in the course of the 
conversation, but in so light a manner as to 
wound the ear of Eose, who wondered how 
anybody could speak and act so differently. 
It was true he desired "time to be given 
to the widow;" but as soon as Blight 
commenced a description of the utter wan- 
tonness, and drunkenness, and deception of 
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" Gin Way's moBt unhappy and hardened 
race,'' among which Dick Harding and his 
desolate mother ranked the foremost, these 
transient feelings of "pity and of mercy" took 
flight, and his mind descended into its more 
coveted frame of ' ' sordid avarice andniggardly 
despotism;" but we would have it remem- 
bered that "the former" might have held as 
powerful a sway-might have shone the 
more brilliantly in that deeply hidden ceU — 
that careftdly guarded harbour of thoughts 
and affections — "his heart" — ^had an opposite 
current borne it on its way. As it was, the 
meandering windings were too intricate for 
those "perishable jewels," and in the course 
of the subtle stream, their lustre waned and 
fled, leaving the casket bare, but for the 
scum remaining — ^like the emerald leaf in 
early summer — its healthy sap dried up and 
its beauty withered by the deadening in- 
fluence of nature's insignificant yet fell 
destroyer. 

Soon after tea the Doctor, as i^sual, took 
up his paper, and Blight, who was a pro- 
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fessed chess-player, placed the board between 
Eve and himself, requesting her to play. 
She declined more than once, pleading 
fatigue; but the Doctor, looking off the 
"Money Market" for a moment, told her 
not to be a " little silly," which she con- 
sidered hint enough of his wishes, and, 
therefore, complied, looking, as Eose whis- 
pered to Aunt Eachel, regularly "taken in." 
The game began, and Eve, who was not 
much of a player, would have soon caused 
a finale^ but Blight evidently played his 
very worst, giving her undue advantage, 
and Eose standing behind her chair, advising 
and abetting, the two very soon mated 
Mr. Blight and crushed him, which is an 
achievement not often accomplished. He 
sued for another game, and in spite of 
Rose's remark, that Eve looked "blighted," 
it proceeded. 

The two young men were still in Ealph's 
studio ; they had not made their appearance 
at all in the drawing-room, and Miss Lind- 
say, tired at last of watching the "worm 
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feed upon the cheek," moved oflf to the 
piano, and, in spite of her uncle's " Oh ! 
lor," amused herself and her aunt, and one 
of the chess-players at least, by her perform- 
ance thereon. At length ten o'clock struck ; 
Mr. Blight rose to take his leave, and Mr. 
Morley entered to do the same, accompanied 
by the Artist. Eose overheard the whispered 
" Thank your uncle, Ealph," and marked the 
contemptuous shake of the proud head in 
reply. 

" So the game is ended. Who's the 
winner ?" asked Thornton. 

^' Oh, dear, Miss Ending ; she has played 
beautifully to-night. Getting on nicely," 
quoth Blight. 

^' I think you've given it to her ; that's 
about the truth," put in the Doctor. 

" Yes, * Give the devil his dim^ " said 
Eose, emphatically. 

"What the 'devil' do you mean?" de- 
manded the Doctor, turning angrily towards 
her. 

"Nothing particular, dear uncle; only 
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I thought if Mr. Blight needed any- 
thing in this world, it was ^ Dew ! ^ Good 
night." 
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London : J. F. Hope, 16, Great Marlboroagh-street 



In 8 Yole., post ftro, price 81i. 64. (In the fo^sa.) 

Annette Doyne : A Story from life. 

By I. K Fenton, Editor of the ** Adventures of Mrs. 
Colonel Somerset" 

London : J. F. Hope, 16, Great Marlboroagh-street. 



Juet pablished, in 1 vol., poet Syo, price 8s. 

Traces of Primitive Truth, &c., &c., &c. 

A Manual for Missions. By the Bev. John Lockhart 
Boss, MA.. Ozon., Vicar of ATebuiy-cum-Winterboume, 
Monkton, Wilts, Author of '' The Church and the Qvil 
Power," ^ Letters on Secession to Borne," &e., Ac^ &e. 

London : J. F. Hope, 16, Great Marlboroagh-street. 



Just ready. In 1 voL, price 8s. 

Sermoos and Lectures delivered in a Country 

Church. By the Bev. W. J. Hathway, B.A. 
London : J. F. Hope, 16, Great Marlboroagh-street. 
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In 1 ToL, post 8fO, fciM !€■. 6d. (SMond Edltton.) 

The Adventures of Mrs. Colonel Somerset iu 

C&ffiraria. Edited by I. £. FenUm. 

** Mn. Colonel 8om«nat tDOQiinters more a4TenturM than Sindbad, and 
receives more blessings than HaUm TaL ... On the score of original obser- 
vations as an Aftrican traveller she might wrangle with Dr. Livingstone. . . . 
And in the poetry of her raminisoeiMea might have competed with Pietro della 
Valle."— ^teiumm. 

" Mrs. Somerset has some startlingeplBodea to tell, which in another place 
might remind us of Munchausen."— TTeeily Dupateh. 

LoDdon : J. F. Hope, 16, Great Marlboroagh-Btreet 



Second Edition, in 1 voL, double post, price 28. (On the 7th.) 

Liverpool Ho I A Matter-of-fact Story. 

By Powys ORwyn, Author of " Ernest Milman : A Tale of 
• Manchester life,*" '* Ralph Deane," &o, &c. 

London : J. F. Hope, 16, Oreat Mariboroogh-street. 
Post 8vo, pp. 882, price Is. 6d. Illuminated. 

The History of England in Khyme, from the 

Conquest to the Restoration. 

" A delightful book for children and young people." 
London : J. F. Hope, 16, Great Marlborough-street 

Post 8vo, price 4s. Second Edition. 

Anecdotes of the Bench and Bar. 

By W. H. Grimmer. 
London : J. F. Hope, 16, Great Marlborongh-street. 

THE NEW NOVEL. 

Five Years of It. By Alfred Austin. 

" The characters are distinctly conceived, well discriminated, and consist- 
ently maintained, and the language is gf>od."—8aturdaff Review. 

" Mr. Austin can sustain a dialogue with animation, his sentiment is pleas- 
ing and refreshing, his descriptive passages spirited, and his style buoyant 
and polished."-— JfonMiHjr Poet. 

*' There is a spirit and vitality about the book which argue well for the 
author's success." — Athefumm. 

" To say that Mr. Austin's novel is a pleasing one-^to say, which we must 
at once, that it is by far the best which has come from the printing press this 
year^wottld very inadequately express our opinion of its merits. It is not 
only the best of the season, but it is the best we have seen for many a season." 
— Morning Chronide. 

" A well- written and admirable atoiy.'*— TTMifc^ JHspaUh. 

London : J. F. Hope, 16, Great Marlborongh-street 
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In 1 voL»p<Mt SrOk piioe 7i. 6d. (Now nady.) 

The Privateer. By C. Stone, Esq., 77th 

Begiment, Anthor of the ** Bifle Gatechism," <' Aslan^** Ao. 

** The tale is ipiiitedly and pleawuitly nurated, and the Intareat ntnvt 
flagB."~06MrMr. 

London : J. F. Hope, 16, Great Marlborongh-stieet 



Post 8to, price 2b. (Juat ready.) 

The Kifle Catechism ; or, the Philosophy of 

the Bifle. By Cecil Stone, Esq., 77th Begiment, Anthor of 
«« The Privateer," «* Aalan^," <fco. 

London : J. F. Hope, 16, Great Marlborongh-street 



Post 8vo, price 28. (Now ready.) 

Aslan6. A Tale of the Massacre of the Nes- 

torian Christians. By 0. Stone, Esq., 77th Begiment 
London: J. F. Hope, 16, Great Marlborongh-street 



In 2 Yola., post 8vo, price 218. (Beady.) 

The House of Camelot. A Tale of the Olden 

Time. By Miss Mary Linwood. 

" ' The House of Oamelot ' comes to us as an agreeable Tariation among the 
noTcls which deal with Paris and BelgraTe-eqaare. It is written with care 
and enthusiasm, and may be recommended to constant readers who call at the 
circulating libnuy." — LMder. 

'^iThe House of Camelot' is certainly the best of the novels lately pub* 
Ush&L"— Z)a<^ TeUgraph, 

London : J. F. Hope, 16, Great Marlborough-street. 



In 1 voL, post 8to, 416 pp., price lOs. 6d. 

The Life and Times of Dante. 

By B. De Yerioour, Professor of Languages and Literature 
in the Queen's University, Cork. 

** Those who wish to obtain an accurate knowledge of the life and times of 
Bante we can refer to no better book than the one before us. . . . It is evi- 
dently a scholar's labour of love, and by far the best introduction in our 
language to Dante's works that we remember to have seen."— OM& 

London : J. F. Hope, 16, Great Marlborongh-street. 
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SMO&d EdWon, Seoond BmIm, now ready, prlo* •§. 6d. 

Brameld's Practical Sermons. 

" Fol^of Monest thought mad g«nial feaUMg.*— ilttemw un . 
" A book of a thousand merits."— Pre**. 

" The olaims of personal religion are enforced with singular earnestness." — 
JolmBuU. 

London : J. F. Hope, 16, Great Marlborongh-street. 

Second Edition, much improved, price 6s. 

Thirty-four Practical Sermons. 

By G. W. Brameld, M.A. Oxen., Vicar of East Markbam, 
late Cnrate of Mansfield. 



** Truly 8piritaaL'*-^oki» BuO. 

" Brief, earnest, and forcible."— ^Mlitfc Chmrehmtm, 



',naUM 
** These discourses are truly what they arc termed in the tifle-'psge, praotioal. 
Mr. Brameld does not command belief; he persuades and convinceB."— CHMe. 

London : J. F. Hope, 16, Great Marlborongh-street. 
Jost published, price 7s. 6d. 

Thirty Sermons, on Jonah, Amos, and Hosea. 

By the Bev. W. Drake, M.A., Lecturer of St John Baptist 
Ghnrch, Coventry ; Hebrew Examiner in the University of 
London ; and late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 

London : J. F. Hope, 16, Great Marlborough-street. 
Just published, price 6d. 

The Prophecy of Koshru, &c. Translated 

by J. D., and Edited by M.D. 
London : J. F. Hope, 16, Great Marlborongh-street. 

Just puUished, price id. 

Christian Fear. A Sermon preached by 

desire of the Congregation. By John Barton, Curate of 
Bivenhall. 

London : J. F. Hope, 16, Great Marlborongh-street 

NEW WORK BY MRS. ROBERT CARTWRIGHT. 
In 3 vols., post 8vo, price £1 Is. 

The Koyal Sisters ; or, Pictures of a Court. 

By Mrs. I^ Cartwright Author of" Lamia," *' Christabelle," 
"Ambrose the Sculptor," ^o. &o. 

London : J. F. Hope, 16, Great Marlborongh-street 
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TBSTa]s^po0t6TO,ptfMilt. (OnthaSSCfa.) 

Gabert Midhurst, M.P. By Chas. F. Howard. 

*'A more fMurlfln, o«ii*n»oken writer never took pen in hand. Be is tn 
eemest in hia heliefb and disbeliefiB— In his Iotm and hatee— in his aoom and 



London : J. F. Hope, 16, Great Marlborongh-street. 
In 1 Toln poet 8ns prioe 88. 

Olympus. By the same Author. 

" It is with regret that we oloee the pages of this olerer book. We reoom- 
mend our leadera stronglj to pemse it for themselTes. They will find braTS 
thoughts and noble words in it"— TJbe Pre$$, 

London : J. F. Hope, 16, Great MarlboKongh-aireet. 



In 1 toL, post 8vo, prioe Ss. 

Essays for the Age. By Chas. F. Howard, 

Author of "< Gilbert Midhnrst, M.P.** 

'*The anthor of these easays, in whom we also leoognize the author of 
' (Hympos,' is a bold and original diinker, who has the faenlty of erpio B d ng 
his thoughts in terse, vigorous, and senteotions language. We remember 
well his * Olympus '—and what a book was that! How diuiug and subtle in Mm 
speoolation— how eutting in its satire— how withering in its seora I The 
sbili^ of the author was apparent in eyery page."— Ifonttn^ Poti. 

London : J. F. Hope, 16, Great Marlborongh-street. 



In 1 ToL, post 8to, priee 8s. 6d. 

Perseus and his Philosophies. By the same 

Anthor. 

" It is instruoUve, and, in more ways than one, original. If the ideas strike 
us at times as not new, it is because they find a ready echo in the heart, and 
all deep pondering hath this silent response within us— the strong and more 
fiuniliar, the more novel and profound. ' — Cemrt JounuU. 

London : J. F. Hope, 16, Great Marlborough-atzeet 



In 1 vol., post 8tO| priee lOa. 6d. 

The Odd Confidant ; or, " Handsome is that 

Handsome Does." By Dot. 

"The 'Odd Confidant* is an interesting tale, with a good moral, most 
pleasantly and ably worked out. It shows, with oonsiderable power, the ill 
effects produced on girls by the baneAil system of educating them at French 
aehools, and tbe nnhappiness that always ensues from the praotieea of eon- 
oealment or deceit . . . We oannot oonolude our notice better than by 
heartily recommending the book for the perusal of young girls just entering 
upon the dangerous g^eties of ftshionable Mte.'*—C&tirt Cirivkir. 

London : J. F. Hope, 16, Great Marn>oroagh.8trBet. 
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Second Edition, post 8vo, price Ss. 6d. (Now ready.) 

Preaching, Prosing, and Puseyism, with other 

Peas of the Pod. By Feltham Borghiey, Author of 
«*Sir Edwin GUderoy," «fec 

'*We have much pleasure in recommending this exceedingly olerer, sparkling, 
learned, and out-spoken krodtmrt to all our readers. Whatever some may 
think of its sentiments, all competent and candid judges will grant its vigoiu', 
eamestnefs, power, and taJent — a power wliich sometimes approaches the 
iranseendenty and a talent which often OTerpasses the verge of true genius.*'-^ 
Criiie. 

London : J. F. Hope^ 16, Great Marlboroogh-stieet. 

Post 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 

The Sea. Sketches of a Voyage to Hudson s 

Bay ; and other Poems. By '^ The Scald." 
London : J. F. Hope, 16, Great Marlborough- street. 

In 1 voU post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. (Just Puhlished.) 

Juvenile Crime : its Causes, Character, and 

Cnie. By S. P. Day, Author of '< Monastic Institutions,'' &c. 

" N/) one can read this volume without being convinced that Mr. Day has 
thoroughly mastered the subject with wtiich he deals. ... It is an elaborate, 
Milightened, and tMnperately but forciblv written work, and does credit alike 
to t^e intelligence and to the heart of the author. . . . Mr. Day has dis- 
charged his task well, and produced a manual which ought to be placed in the 
hands of every statesman and philanthropist." — Morning Past. 

"■ The matter brought together is ample, and lucidly arranged, and Mr. Day 
himself seems to have devoted no superficial study to the problem he is ambi- 
tious of solving."— .i<A«nan(m. 

**The very latest of our statistical publications confirm his (Mr. Dav's) con- 
clusions, and teach us that the mass of crimes which now plague the com- 
munity are preventible." — Leader. 

" Mr. Day seems to have careftilly studied the latest statistics of criminality, 
and we can honestly recommend his work to the attention of those whose 
interest it is that crime Should decrease and morality tnoroaoe ■ and vriiom 
does this not interest ?"— CrcMe; 

*' The work abounds in important facts, culled ttom unquestionable sources. 
There can be little doubt that this volume will attract the goodwill as well 
as the atteution of the thinking community." — Obeener. 

London : J» F. Hope,. 16, Great Marlborough-street. 



Just published, ToL I., price 7s. 6d. ; Vol. II., price lOs. 6d. Beautiftilly 

Illustrated. 

History and Antiquities of Roxburghshire 

and Adiacent Districts, from the most remote period to the 
present time. By Alexander Jeffrey, Esq., Author of 
^ Guide to Antiquities of the Borders," &o» 

London : J. F. Hope, 16, Great Marlborough-street 
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Duty to Parents : Honour thy Father and 

thy Mother. By a Clergyman of the Church of England. 

** A QMfDl oompanion to penons newly oonfinned.''— CKioniiaa. 

" Exedlcnt in its porpoM and eontsnia."'— Spectator. 
m ** Thii exoeUant lltUe voloine maj aaaist tlia parenta abore alluded to. It ia 
a well-planned.irell-ezeeated bodL** — Leader. 

** ThiB little book, placing the duty on tta true ScriptanI bade, wotdd be a 
uaeftil preaent to moat young gentlemen, and eren to aome young ladiea too." 
'~4jhutrehman*t MagatUte. 

London : J. F. Hope, 16, Great Marlboroogh-street. 



STABTLINO HEW WOBK. 

Vol. L, peat 8to, price 6a. (Second Edition, in Jannaiy, Beriaed.) 

Holland : its Institutions, Press, Kings, and 

Prisons ; with an awfd Exposure of Court Secrets and 
Intrigues. By E. Meeter. 

" Tbe work ia written in a atyle wbieb stampalbe antbcr aa a maater of oar 
language, and it beara npon Ita erery page tbe reality of truth." 

London : J. F. Hope, 16, (jhreat Marlborough-street. 



Foat 8to, prioe la. 6d. 

Arnold: a Dramatic History. 

By Cradock Newton. 

*' There ia exquisite beauty in 'Arnold.' *'-~Okugow CommonweaUh. 

** ' Arnold ' is a book of real poetnr. It is ftiU of beauty, and will be felt to 
be so by all who have a lover's paseaon for the great and small things both of 
nature and of thought, and whose delight is to aee them dressed in poetio 
fancies again and again." — hujukrer. 

" In toiling across a wide desert of arid yerse, we are too ddigfated to meet 
with the sound of a spring or the flnagrance of a flower not to give it a wel- 
come. Of the kind have we found in ' Arnold.' There are evident touches 
of poetry in it The stream of the verse has a gleam of gold. The author is 
apparently very young, but has undoubtedlv shown that he possesses the poetio 
temperament. An unusui^ pure tone and purpose in the oook augur well for 
the rature of the writer. The various lyrics show a sense of music in verse. 
The patrons of our minstrels will do well not to pass this little pamphlet by."~ 

iltlMMBtim. 

London : J. F. Hope, 16, Oreat Marlborough-street 



Post 8vo, price 4s. (Beady.) 

Wild Notes. By E. Passingham. 

London : J. F. Hope, 16, Great Marlborough-street 
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PrlMSs. SMond Edition. 

The Young Lady's First French Book, with 

a Vocabulary of the French and English, and the English 
and French, of all the words used in the Book. By 
ILAUva. 

'*Thi8 ivoik is deddedly the best we hare yet Men of the kind, tnd we ob- 
serye that our opinion is backed by our numerouB oontemporarlea."— Courier. 

London : J. F. Hope, 16, (hreat Marlborough- street 



Pest 8to, prioe Is. 6d. 

Sir Hieram's Daughter, and other Poems. 

By B. Villiers Sankey, Author of ** Poetical Bomances and 
Ballads." 

London : J. F. Hope, 16, Great Mariborough^treet. 



Poet 6to, prioe to. 6d. 

First Steps in British History, for the use 

of Schools and Private Families. By the late Tutor to the 
Earl of Glamorgan. 

** Tbe ' young noblenuui' is the Earl of Glamorgan, and whoever hia tutor la, 
we feel on the perusal of these pages, that he is a man worthy to be trusted. 
The leading facts of British history are thrown into the form of a narrative, so 
simple that a child of six years may understand it Taking this excellent nur- 
sery>book from beginning to end, we should say that the main facts are truth- 
Ailly stated, and the great religious and constitutional principles guarded with 
a vigilance that would have done credit to the authors of many more preten- 
tions books."— C/truMon Times. 

"A ooncise and well-written smnmaiy of the history of Ungland, ttom the 
invasion of Julius CflBsar to our own times. The language is simple, and, as 
the title premises, adapted to the comprehension of verv young children ; and 
the author, not satisfied himself with the bare recital of historical events, seizes 
every (^portunity of inculcating good principles by pointing out those actions 
worthy of admiration and imitation, and those whion should, contrariwise, be 
shunned." — Britannia. 

" * First Steps in British History ' is that rarest but most valuable of all educa- 
tional workB--a really simple and intelligible composition, adapted to the 
capacities of children. It is the best English History for schools we have yet 
seen."— CrMc. 

" ' First Steps in British History,' being letters to a young noblemsn by hia 
tutor, is a summary of the leading events of the History of England, written in 
a plain, funiUar atyle.**— Literary QoMette. 

London : J. F. Hope, Id, Great Marlhorough-street. 
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P<m( 8vO| pI«M 68* 

Christian Politics. 

By the Eav. Heoiy Christmas, MX, Author of <<The 
Cradk of the Twin GiaDts,** ^ Echoes of the Universe/' 
" Shores and Islands of the Mediterranean," &o, 

London : J. F. Hope, 16, Great Marlborongh-street 



Po«t 8vo, prioe fis. (In Jannaiy.) 

Family Interests : a Story taken from Life. 

London : J. F. Hope, 16, Great Marlborongh-street. 



Post Syo, price 88. 

Julia ; or, The Neapolitan Marriage. 

By Margaret Tnlloh. 

" This work should be read by all who wish to possess a thorough knowledge 
of Neapolitan life." 

London : J. F. Hope, 16, Great Marlborough-street. 



In 1 voL, demy 8yo. price 10s. 6d. 

A Ramble through the United States, Canada, 

and the West Indies. By John Shaw, M.D., F.G.S., FX.S., 
Author of ^ A Tramp to the Diggings,** &c. 

" This is a most v^uable work at the present time," in, " This book is re- 
markable."— Press. 

London : J. F. Hope, 16, Great Marlborongh-street. 



Post 8vo, 1 ToL, price 2s. (Cheap Second Edition.) 

Ernest Milman : a True Tale of Manchester 

Life. By P. Oswyn, Author of *' Balph Deane," <kc. 
** This woric will doubtless be eagerly sought aftdir."— JfofieAflitar Spectator. 
London : J. F. Hope, 16, Great Marlborough-street. 



Lately published, in 1 toL, post 8vo, price 2b. 6d., cloth 8s. 6d. 

China : a Popular History, with a Chronolo- 
gical Agicount of the most Bemarkable Events from the 
earliest period to the present day. By Sir Osoar Oliphant, Et. 

London : J. F. Hope, 16, Great Marlborough-street. 
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Demy 8to, priee Ts. 6d., lUottntod. Seoond Edition. 

Lays of Love and Heroism, Legends, Lyrics, 

and other Poems. By Eleanor Darby, Author of ** The 
Sweet South." 

*' The authoress is already well and farourably known to the British public 
by her previous publicatioo, under the title ot ' The Sweet South.* The appear* 
anoe of the present volume wiU but call forth a repetition of those high enoo- 
miums wbicn were so plentifully bestowed upon her former effort. The ' Lily 
o' Dundee' is of itself sufficient to show tne distinguished abilities of the 
authoress, displaying, as It does, in a very high degree, her power, pathos, and 
poetio slcil], Tiie volume, as a whole, cannot fail to oontribuie very materially 
to the popularity of the accomplished authonss ; and it deserves a very exten- 
sive circulation."— Jlfomiii^ AdvtrtUer. 

London : J. F. Hope, 16, Great Marlborough-street. 



Post 8vo, price 4s. Illustrated. 

The Sweet South ; or, a Month at Algiers. 

By Eleanor Darby. 

For the excellent Eeviews of this Work see Atkenaum^ 
ObaerveTf Literary Gazette^ Critk^ Courier^ &q, 

London : J. F. Hope, 16, Great Marlborough-street. 



Fotip. 8vo» price 8s. 6d» 

On the Search for a Dinner. By W. R. Hare. 

London : J. F. Hope, 16, Great Marlborough-street. 



Price la. 6d. 



Thoughts on the Revision of the Prayer- 

Book, and of the Terms of Clerical Conformity. By the 
BeT. J. B. Pretyman, M.A., late Vicar of Aylesbury, Bucks. 

London : J. F. Hope, 16, Great Marlborough-street. 



Price 8d. each, or aos. per 100. (Third Edition.) 

An Elementary Religious Catechism ; being 

a Compendium of the chief Truths and Events revealed in 
the Holy Scriptures, as expounded and commemorated by 
the Church of England. By the Bev. Henry Kemp, M.A., 
Head Master of.Cleobury-Mortimer Endowed Schools. 

Lmidon : J. F. Hope, 16, Great Marlborough-street. 
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Prioelt. 

A Day on the Downs, by the Vale of White 

Horse. 
London : JT. F. Hope, 16, Qreat Marlbozoogh-street. 



Demy 8yo, price 12s. 6d. 

Switzerland in 1854-5 : a Book of Travel, 

Men, and Things. By the Bev. W. G. Heathman, B.A., 
Bector of St Lawrence, Exeter, late British Chaplain at 
Interlaken. 

London : J. F. Hope, 16, Great Marlborough-street. 



Poet 8to, 1 ¥oL, price 8b. (Beady.) 

Dearforgil, Princess of Brefney : an Historical 

Bomance. By the Author of ** The Last Earl of Desmond." 
London : J. F. Hope, 16, Great Marlborough-street. 



Poet 8yo, price 8*. 6cL 

Reflections on the Mysterious Fate of Sir 

John Franklin. By James Parsons. 
London : J. F. Hope, 16, Great Marlborongh-street. 



Poet 870, 1 Tol., price 68. 

Voyages to China, India, and America. 

By W. S. S. Bradshaw. 
London : J. F. Hope, 16, Great Marlborough-street. 



Poet 8yo, 1 ToL, price 48. (Beady.) 

Italy's Hope : a Tale of Florence. 

By John Ashford, Author of ^* The Lady and the Honnd." 
London : J. F. Hope, 16, Great Marlborough-street. 



Post 870, price 28. 

The Lady and the Hound. By John Ashford. 

London : J. F. Hope, 16, Great Marlborough-street 
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Post 8to, price 7i. 6d. mustntad. (Juit ready.) 

Poems. By " Sir Oscar OKphant." 

London : JT. F. Hope, 16, Great Marlboroogh-street. 



Post 870, price 7b. 6d. 

Mess-Table Stories, Anecdotes, and Pasquin- 
ades, to Promote Mirth and Good Digestion. By Hoin 
Sirmoon. 

London: JT. F. Hope, 16, Great Marlborough-street. 



DR. E. LEE ON NICE AND MALAGA. 
Demy 12mo, price 28. 6d. 

Nice and its Climate. With Notices of the 

Coast from Genoa to Marseilles, and Observations on the 
Influence of Climate on Pnlmonaiy Consumption. 

London: JT. F. Hope, 16, Great Marlborough-street. 



Price la. 6d. 

The Nurse and the Nursery : being a Digest 

of Important Information with regard to the Early Train- 
ing and Management of Children ; together with Directions 
for the Treatment of Accidents apt to occur in the Nursery, 
and which every Nurse, Nursery Governess, and Mother 
ought to know. 

" The inetraotionB which he conveys are eamreesed fai plain and intelligible 
tenne, and no nurse or mother ought to be without them." — Mormng Post, 

London: J. F. Hope, 16, Great Marlborough-street. 



Post 8vo, price 5b. (In a few days.) 

Joan of Arc, and other Poems. 

By Bonnore Berther. 
Ix>ndon : J. F. Hope, 16, Great Marlborough-street. 



14 NEW WOBKS PUBLISHED BT 

WOBKB BT THS BEY. JOHN DUFF 8CH0MBEBG, BJL, 

ViOAB or POLBBWOBTH. 



DH. PUSEY BEFUTED. 

In post 8yo, 48. oloth. (Beady.) 

The Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist Inves- 
tigated : Modem Innovations of its Purity Examined and 
brought to the test of Scripture, the Testimony of the 
Ancient Fathers, and the Declarations of the Church of 
England. By the Bev. John Duff Schomberg, B.A., Vicar 
of Polesworth. 

London : J. F. Hope, 16, Great Marlborough-street. 



PrioeSd. (Just Published.) 

The Pretensions of the Church of Rome to 

be considered Older than the Church of England, examined. 
London: J. F. Hope, 16, Great Marlborough-street. 



BY THE SAME AUTHOB. 
Price Is. 

ProtestantCatholicism;or,theChaxacteristics 

of Catholicism as inherited, and maintained, under Protest, 
by the Church of England. 
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